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VISITING TOILETTE. 

ie elegant princesse dress is of Ophelia vio- | visits the sea-shore is able to have, you may dec- 
let faille, and is closed diagonally, the whole | 

length of the front, with three rows of richly em- 


hroidered passementerie 
buttons. The skirt, which 
forms a voluminous train, 
is trimmed on the bottom 
with a deep flounce of 
mauve Sicilienne, from 
which stand out clusters 
of violet faille pleats, ar- 
ranged in the shape of an 
Oriental fan. A broad 
searf of mauve Sicilienne 
is draped gracefully around 
the skirt, and fastened on 
the side; a fold of the scarf 
is carried up to the back of 
the neck, where it is held 
by a faille bow with flowing 
ends. The searf is border- 
ed with dark violet appli- 
cation woolen embroidery, 
which is the novelty of the 
moment, and is edged with 
trellis fringe of the same 
shade. Capote bonnet of 
tulle, edged with pleatings 
of crépe lisse. A thick 
wreath of rose leaves, with 
upright clusters of dark 
yellow rose-buds, encircles 
the rather high crown, and 
is fastened behind by a 
profusion of mauve ribbon, 
falling in the nape of the 
neck, 





BIRCH-BARK 
WORK. 
readers 


Mv of our 
p are acquainted with 


the character of the beau- 
tiful bark to be found on 
all the different varieties of 
the birch-tree. It may be 
peeled off in quite large 
sheets, and these divided 
again and again by insert- 
<a fine needle to start it. 
color is a light or red- 
dish buff, with little spots 
studded here and there. A 
very pretty conceit is to use 
t to sKeteh upon, as if it 

re paper, and then cut- 
ting the edge either oval or 

nare, let it he mounted 
on a sheet of white or gray 
Bristol-board, the latter 
forming a margin of sev- 
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il inches. Or, the draw- 
ing may be made on white 
per, with a margin or 
it of the bark, and the 
effeet will be excellent. 
3eautiful mottoes or il- 
luminated texts may be 
prepared thus: Mark out 
the shapes of the letters 
upon the birch bark, and 
then cut them out accurate- 
Choose fanciful shapes 
for the initials, and German 
text for the smaller ones. 
If vou desire to duplicate 
ur motto, let this be done 
fore dividing the bark, 
d thus by the splitting 
process you may multiply 
vour letters with little 
trouble. 
_ Next arrange them to 
form your words on a sheet 
of fine card-board, gum- 
ming them carefully, so 
that they will adhere per- 
fectly. Gum-tragacanth is 
best for the purpose, pre- 
pared at the time you wish 
to use it, by pouring a lit- 
tle boiling water on. it. 
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| Half an hour will suffice to dissolve it. Now if 


there, according to taste. Of course the initials 
you have any sea-weeds, as every one who ever 


should be more heavily decorated, a lighter orna- 
mentation being sufficient for the rest. Besides 
the surrounding tracery, a little of the darker sea- 
weed may be carefully applied to the centres of 


orate your letters with the most exquisite tracery, 
gumming on the delicate littie sprays here and 
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letters themselves, and, when completed, the ef- 
fect will be charming. 
out of the question, then use the finest varieties 
of ferns—those diminutive specimens of maiden- 
| hair, lyeopodiums, and polypodiums—and having 


If sea-weeds are entirely 


first pressed them until en- 
tirely dry and smooth, ar- 
range and gum them in the 
same way around the birch- 
bark letters, and they will 
be very pretty. Indeed, we 
have seen lovely mottoes 
formed altogether of ferns, 
the letters themselves be- 
ing first drawn on the ecard, 
and the fern leaflets laid on 
so as to cover every part, 
and show the shapes dis- 
tinetly. Afterward the del- 
icate maiden-hair, Adian- 
tum farleyense, and others 
of the same family, can be 
used as tracery, producing 
a very striking effect. 

In preparing the birch- 
bark letters, a good per- 
spective effect can be given 
by shading one side of them 
throughout with India ink 
or sepia. 





CRETONNE-WORK. 
FPNHIS work has been al- 
ready described in the 
Bazar, but some new appli- 
cations of the same will be 
found acceptable to our 
readers. The work con- 
sists in cutting out of fine 
figured cretonne the deli- 
cate flowers or birds which 
may form the patterns, 
great care being observed 
so that the outlines may be 
kept perfect. Choose for 
our present purpose several 
different patterns, no mat- 
ter what color the ground, 
as that will all be cut out. 
Having thus cut all the 
bouquets, ete., let us com- 
pose the design by combin- 
ing parts of several things. 
For instance, one we saw 
lately had a stork as the 
central object, perched 
upon some branches placed 
horizontally. The ends of 
these branches were en- 
twined with graceful vines, 
and leaves and flowers were 
added according to taste. 
Many pretty subjects will 


. suggest themselves, espe- 


cially after a little expe- 
rience has been gained. 

A beautiful cushion is 
made by taking a square 
of cotton-backed black sat- 
in or velvet, and arranging 
such a design in the centre ; 
then, having basted them 
well into place, go around 
the edges with button-hole 
stitch in sewing silk. An- 
tenne of insects and the 
tendrils and stamensof flow- 
ers may be done in embroid- 
erysilk. Sereens and many 
other similar things may 
be made in the same man- 
ner, and if the edges of the 
cretonne be well worked, 
they will prove substantial 
as well as beautiful. In 
England this work is very 
popular, and is used to or- 
nament the seats and backs 
of chairs, for table-covers, 
and for curtains. Here, 





also, it is greatly in vogue, 
and ranks among the most 
fashionable fancy-work. 
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SUMMER SOUNDS. 
Come to these hill-sides, Summer, 
Lead the long joyance through 
The bright way of the roses, 
The dark way of the dew. 


Bring here the mystic murmurs 
That breathe from flowing brooks, 

And the warble of the throstle 
Deep down in hidden nooks. 


And bring that dearer music 
Which keeps the world in tune, 

The sound of children’s voices— 
The playfellows of June. 


Ah, lose no happy moment! 

Full soon, full soon, your feet 
Shall fall for us in silence, 

Though now the world be sweet— 


Shall only fall on silence, 

Though all the clamorous waves 
Of life and bliss be beating 

Upon our grassy graves! 
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SHORT STORIES BY CHARLES READE. 


LaF? Jn the Number of Harvrr’s WEEKLY 
Jor Fune 17 will be found the first of a series of 
Short Stories by CHARLES READE, which will be 
published in the columns of the W¥EKLY from 
time to time, under the general title of 
GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. 
These stories will be illustrated % 
drawn by well-known artists expressly for the 
tion of the 


uth designs 


series, and under the personal dire 
author. 


TE The IAUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fuse 17 contains a fine double-page 
engraving, entitled 


“A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY,” 


and other attractive features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of NARVER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fune 24. 

TEP Our next Supplement Number will 
contain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with an 
unusually large and rich variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of In- 
fants Clothing; Boys and Girls’ Suits ; Ladies’ 
Traveling Dresses, Street Suits, Wrappers, Man- 
tles, Fichus, Sacques, Paletots, ete. ; Children’s 
Walking Belts and Chains; Basket Stands, 
Chételaine Bags, Work-Bags, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc. 3 with chore literary and artistic 
attractions, 


“NUMBER ONES.” 

F beauty be a matter of linear measure, 

and the finical be the fine, then the news- 
paper letter-writers may claim to have es- 
tablished new canons of Art. Little items 
like the following are the Wandering Jews 
among paragraphs of doubtful paternity, 
disappearing in one place to re-appear in 
another, worn and travel-stained, but never 
resting: 

“The wife of the Secretary of the Shovel 
and Tongs Department is five feet six inches 
in height, and wears a number one slipper.” 
“© The lady of the senior Senator from Meso- 
potamia rejoices in a number five glove and 
none and a half boot, although she is unu- 
sually tall, and turns the seale at one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds.” “ Mrs. Congress- 
man Flibbertigibbet has the prettiest figure 
in Washington; she is famous for her su- 
perb neck and shoulders, while her waist 
measures only eighteen inches.” “ Miss Fri- 
vole, daughter of the distinguished Alder- 
man Frivole, is the acknowledged beauty of 
the season. She is tall and stylish; her 
features are small and regular, and her di- 
minutive head is beautifully poised on her 
slender neck.” 

Now the Greek idea of bodily symmetry 
has long been held the standard. That 
beauty-loving race gave its days and nights 
to the understanding of the laws of propor- 
tion and the perfecting of the physical pow- 
ers. Only healthy men and women were 
encouraged to marry. In some provinces 
weakly and misshapen infants were con- 
demned to death by the state, that the race 
might not deteriorate. The habits of these 
Hellenes were temperate. Their lovely skies 
and kindly airs wooed them to an out-of- 
door life. Bathing, ancinting the body, gym- 








| waist and narrowed hips, which a finical 
| taste produced and admired, seemed not 








nastic exercises, swimming, walking, riding, 
occupied fixed hours of every day. Their 
sacred games encouraged this system. In 
short, no modern Yankee more naturally 
sacrifices his body in the pursuit of wealth 
than those old Greeks sacrificed the pursuit 
of wealth for the sake of their bodies. No 
men could be better qualified, therefore, to 
establish standards of physical beauty. 

After generations of physical culture and 
of study in the life-schools, the Greek sculp- 
tors educed their theory of proportion. They 
announced that the entire stature should be 
eight heads in length, the hand, from the 
bend of the wrist to the tip of the middle 
finger, one-tenth of the entire stature, and 
the foot one-sixth of the length of the body. 
The female figure should be one-tenth 
shorter than the male, and, having the 
shoulders and loins proportionately narrow- 
er, should have the waist and thighs much 
broader, 

This rule is approximate rather than ab- 
solute, but where it varies, the hand and 
foot will be found larger instead of smaller. 
Thus, the Venus de’ Medici, called the Per- 
fect Statue, is less than five feet high, the 
body, of course, being some inches shorter 
than indicated by the foot, which is almost 
nine inches and a half in length. The foot 
of the Apollo is proportionately longer. 

Besides, it must be remembered that the 
feet of the Athenian women were not en- 
larged by undue use. Perhaps husbands 
and brothers foreboded that that elegant 
leisure devoted to art, philosophy, music, 
oratory, the symposium, the gymnasium, and 
all-commanding politics would be snatched 
from them in the first month of female lib- 
erty. Perhaps they foresaw that, once con- 
senting to unlimited shopping and evenings 
out for the weaker vessels, not all the toil 
of all the slaves of Greece could long exempt 
their own patrician muscles from the daily 
grind. Perhapsthey merely locked up these 
incompetents, like other helpless animals, 
for their own protection. But certain it is 
that Madame Iscnomacuvs and the rest 
were expected to find exercise enough in 
household duties, and artistic satisfaction 
in their embroidery. They might, indeed, 
sometimes attend the theatre, or move state- 
ly and slow and veiled in religious proces- 
sions, or go to a family wedding or funeral. 
But their sphere was pronounced to be the 
home, which the poor things could not help 
making so tiresome that their husbands 
never spent a moment there which they 
could bestow elsewhere. 

It is true that a much freer class of wom- 
en furnished, as a rule, the sculptors’ models. 
Even they walked but little, however, both 
custom and their inconvenient dress forbid- 
ding. And since their livelihood largely 
depended on their beauty, we may infer that 
their sandaled feet and ungloved hands were 
perfect in size and shape. 

As to the female waist, although corsets, 
steel busks, and other contrivances of tor- 
ture and deformity were in use among the 
Greek women, the sculptors took care never 
to model a form which had suffered them. 
It was reserved to Anatomy, in a later age, 
to show that the female trunk contains 
more, and more complicated, organs than 
the male, and that only by the nicest pack- 
ing and adjustment can these many parts 
of the vital machinery work without fric- 
tion, even in the larger cavity which was 
designed for them. But the artists believed 
that Nature could not blunder. Puipras 
and his school saw that she had modeled 
woman's form to express its destiny of 
child-bearing. And to them the slight 


less profane than hideous. Nor was a too 
slender throat considered a beauty. The 
head was set firmly on a firm, columnar 
neck rising from sufficient shoulders, that 
the breathing might be deep and free. 

If the sculptors carved large waists he- 
cause these, being true to the facts of Na- 
ture, were therefore beautiful to all thought- 
ful eyes, they carved large feet for a kindred 
reason. The column of the body can not be 
easily supported on an insufficient base. It 
is a fact that all women with disproportion- 
ally small feet are bad walkers. There can 
not be grace without strength. There can 
not be harmonious movement without due 
balance of parts. And wherever in society 
moves a woman whose walk is noticeably 
graceful, it will certainly prove that her 
detractors accuse her of large feet, if not of 
a clumsy waist as well. 

The letter-writers are wrong, and PHIDIAS 
and Scopas were right. Mrs. Flibbertigib- 
bet and Miss Frivole are really to be pitied 
for a deformity rather than praised for a 
grace. Nevertheless, Truth is a shrinking 
maid. She feels at home in sculptors’ lofts, 
in painters’ garrets, and most, perhaps, in 
editorial cock-lofts. But she is timid in 
Broadway. And we fear that her protest- 
ing voice will long be overborne by the vol- 
uble vendors of French-heeled shoes and 





murderous corsets along that thoroughfare. 
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ITH the ascen- 
sion of JAMES 
the First to the En- 
glish throne, we can as- 
sume that such a great- 
er degree of splendor 


Sava was added to every 

ZB thing as usually ap- 
hile ofits ; ole 

oe K 7 pears at the crowning 


\ of another monarch, 
. with the new hopes 

and promises of the 
beginning of a reign, and the different fash- 
ions caused by the new individuality. And 





as nothing at home, easily reached and com- 
monly seen, is ever quite so much valued as | 


that which comes from abroad, it is likely 
that many articles of splendor were then 
brought from across the water; for, at any 
rate, at this time a fresh influx of foreign 
influence is seen to have made fresh havoc 
with such Gothie as remained. 

The shield, which, through the preference 
for the strap, had heen but sparsely used in 
the preceding reign, and which had already 
much more vogue on the Continent, came 
now to be the centre of all decoration, and 
was lavished every where in a wild whirl 
of flourishing curves, together with the pre- 
viously common straps and buckles and gen- 
eral tackle of war. Its universal use gave 


a somewhat less interesting air to the deco- | 


ration than it had when the purer inter- 
lacing of the strap, with but here and there 
the convolutions of the shield, supplied its 
place. 

But the Jacobean by no means contented 
itself with this simpler form of Renaissance. 
In other characteristics it tended more and 
more to the Classic, although never arriving 
at purity: in construction, that is, the hori- 
zontal of the antique mingling with the ver- 
tical of the mediwval, and a volute uphold- 
ing a pointed arch; in ornament, the Tudor 
leaf upon a Grecian frieze, with other equally 
maladroit and inappropriate arrangements, 
the furniture being, besides, of such an ar- 
chitectural description in its main outlines 
that columns and capitals and arches and 
architraves were as proper to cabinet and 
table as to church and palace. But it was 
not, in truth, for more than a hundred years 
thereafter that pure classicism came to be 
well understood in England. 

Much of the Flemish 
sponds with that which we find in England 
during the Jacobean era. Indeed, at an 
earlier date the Flemings were furnishing 
English mansions with something like mo- 
nopoly, for we are told that “the chests and 
cupboards used in England in the fifteenth 
century were imported from Flanders: this, 
in the reign of RICHARD the Third, was con- 
sidered to act so prejudicially to the inter- 
ests of English workmen that a law was 


iting, among other articles of furniture, the 
importation of cupboards.” Whether thelaw 
was evaded or not we do not know, but cer- 





| made ‘agaynst straunger artificiers,’ prohib- | 


tainly there was many a Flemish cupboard | 
in those old Elizabethan and Jacobean dwell- | 


ings. 


al with carvings, may be recognized by their 
more dramatic if less graceful character, in- 
clining to heaviness albeit—the Germans 
choosing, by-the-way, a rather didactic form 
of illustrating in a literal faithfulness cer- 
tain classic and Scriptural legends. But al- 
though the Flemish carver was in the con- 
dition of the artist who complains that “his 
reach exceeds his grasp,” his ideas wrought 
themselves, notwithstanding, into the pic- 
turesque. He saw the beauty of the Italian 
work and labored after it, and did as well 
with the style as admiration of its beauty 
under much ignorance of its origins and rea- 
sons could allow—the more Northern mind 
never quite thoroughly assimilating the light 
caprices of the south, and apt to make a rude 
mimicry of its charming fooleries. While the 
French furnitures still retained the stately 
and sombre character into which their art 
had fallen under HENRI Quatre and Lovis 
Treize, the influence of the Italian form of 
the Renaissance made itself very distinctly 
felt in the Jacobean of the English, but chief- 
ly, it seems to us, from such instructions as 
we have been able to gather, through the 
filter of the Flemish; not, that is, so much 


The Flemish and also the German | 
cabinet and credence, when adorned as usu- 










J acopeay. 


in the effort of the Italian toward esthetic 
perfection, as in the play of fancy, stimu- 
lated by rumor and sometimes by sight of 
the new forms, but unacquainted with the 
laws that should control it. If any where 
in the course of the era any Italian work- 
men found employment in ébénisterie in En- 
gland, they must have fettered themselves 
by the requirements of the taste around 
them in great measure. 

We are told that not long before this pe- 
riod a certain large scallop shell had been 
brought home from distant seas, and that it 
took the eye of the decorators amazingly. A 
scallop shell could not, however, have been 
any new thing, for it had long ago been the 
distinctive badge of the pilgrim who had vis- 
ited Palestine and picked it up on the shores 
there, and the escalop was a permitted bear- 
ing on the heraldic shield of one whose an- 
cestors had made the same pilgrimage; and 
BERNARD PALIssy had used the tertiary 
shells in the decoration of his pottery. 
However this may be, it was now seized by 
the designers and used at every turn, nev- 
er, of course, with the absurd profuseness 
of a later day, but quite upon the verge of 
that profuseness. If upon taking a chair 
you were not startled by the head of a mon- 
ster leering over your shoulder, or his claws 
protruding beside your feet, you were likely 
to find yourself backed by a huge scallop, 
or half inclosed in the opening valves of an- 
other. Sometimes the effect, in a sumptu- 
ous drawing-room of fairy colors, may have 
been pleasing; but, as a rule, the whole 
chair, made in the form of a single shell, 
and the long couch, moulded with the whorls 
and channels of such a shell as belongs to 
Venus Anadyomene, can hardly be consid- 
ered either so worthy or so beautiful as 
merely curious. But these shell forms and 
the shell in decoration disputed with the car- 
touch and cuirs—as they called the straps 
abroad—with rosette and scroll, with the 
fabulous gryphons, and with the mermaids 
of the grotesque, whose tails, turning into 
scrolls, divided both to the right and left 
in the ornamentation of the Jacobean furni- 
tures and chimney-pieces. Still, whatever 
the shapes, the carvings of the various arti- 
cles were sufficiently rich, however ques- 
tionable their taste, and the period has been 


| called the Cinque-cento period of English 
furniture corre- | 


art. Yet, if such a thing were possible, it 
was the grotesquerie of the Cinque-cento dis- 
associated from its loftier beauty, that is to 
say, what we understand by the word gro- 
tesque when used colloquially to-day—the 
monstrous and ludicrous rather than the 
lovely—the word grotesque coming into use 
merely from the fact of the old arabesques 
that inspired the Cinque-cento, and with 
which the Italian so delighted itself, hav- 
ing originally been found in the grottoes, 
while the application of the word,in our 
language shows sufficiently the apprecia- 
tion which such things found at that time 
in the general English mind; and both the 
application of the word and the use made 
of the designs show. moreover, that an ex- 
otic art can seldom have a healthy natural 
growth in a foreign Jand, that the mind 
which conceives is oftenest the only one 
that can go on originating in the special 
line, while the outside mind can only copy, 
and the errors of the mere copyist are wont 
to be equaled only by his vulgarities. If in 
the earlier Elizabethan there were massive 
traits to accord with the magnificent mon- 
arch of the era, in the Jacobean, with its 
torture of every outline into conceits and 
quirks and quips, with the profuseness of 
its gilding, with its affectation of acquaint- 
ance with foreign fashion, even with the 
stiffness of that about it which chanced to 
be simple, and with the pedantic ignorance, 
if we may say so, of its misuse of classic de- 
tails, we are reminded only of the vanity, 
arrogance, and petty travesty of majesty of 
JAMES himself. 

Nevertheless, the custom of more than 
two hundred years has taken off much of 
the objectionable in this style, for those 
things no longer likely to be repeated cease 
to be subjects of criticism, and are regarded 
at first as interesting memorials, and then 
become picturesque. In the mean while, the 
style is valuable as showing the movements 
of the English mind in one of the many 
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processes of art. The scale of its use in the 
decoration of such stately homes as Audley 
End, Crewe Hall, and Holland House, its 
broad masses of light and shade, and its 
quaint and curious elaboration, render it 
stately and attractive; but it needs all the 
space and grandeur surrounding it that 
can be given in order not to be vulgarized. 
Having so little in itself that is original, 
being on one side a new development of 
the style of the previous haif century, and 
on the other an ill-adapted use of a South- 
ern style, the Italian, the Jacobean is not 
often considered as a thing by itself, but, as 
we have already said, it is usually regard- 
ed as a freak, and possibly a debasement, 
of the less pretentious but more pleasing 
Elizabethan. 

Of late years a revival of this style has 
taken place under modifications that enti- 
tle it to the name of Neo-Jacobean, and it 
is the prevailing English fashion at present. 
In this style is much of the English furni- 
ture exhibited at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, and in the same style is finished and 
furnished the charming house of the British 
Commissioner there, modern ideas being ap- 
plied to the fashions of two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and modern art doing its 
best in the design and the daring yet ex- 
quisite arrangement of colors of the paper- 
hangings, which were unknown for nearly 
half a century after the original Jacobean 
came into vogue. The principal modifica- 
tion which the style has undergone is in 
the reduced size of its articles and of their 
members, so that the huge acorn becomes 
something much more like a long slim vase, 
and chimney-pieces ornament a room with- 
out crushing it with their importance, in 
the dismissal of the shield, and the render- 
ing of the tiny Classic balustrade wherever 
it can be inserted, while the old Gothic cone 
at the daised top of sideboard and mantel 
is not forgotten. The chief endeavor of the 
new form of the style seems to be to produce 
solidity without altogether losing grace, al- 
though it must be confessed that, in lacking 
the nobler size of its prototype, it does not 
entirely escape stiffness, in spite of its gener- 
ally pleasing effect. All these modern man- 
tel-piece arrangements, with their shelves 
and nooks and crannies for the display of 
knickknacks, are in the Neo-Jacobean. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK LACE WRAPS. 


\ ITH the return of summer, black lace wraps 

re-appear, and retain their place as the first 
choice, notwithstanding the introduction of the 
cream-colored laces, Sacques and cardinal capes 
are the popular shapes; mantles and very small 
mantillas are the more stylish garments. Lace 
sacques are longer than those of last season, and 
are fitted into the back. Many of the newest 
are straight around, while others retain the long 
fronts of last summer, though none have the ex- 
tremely short backs formerly worn. Guipure 
lace is liked for sacques, mantles, and polonaises, 
though the popular feature this season is the 
very general use of imitation thread laces, such 
as are generally called French laces. 


LACE SACQUES. 


The handsomest sacques of real hand-made 
guipure are of long graceful shapes, with the 
seams of the shoulders and side forms fashioned 
by inch-wide insertions of guipure in designs to 
match the piece lace of which the garment is 
made. This piece guipure comes in exceedingly 
fine qualities twenty-seven inches wide, and costs 
from $18 to $27 a yard. The sacque when com- 
plete with a lace border is sold for $75. Sacques 
of similar designs and shape have real guipure 
border and insertion, while the piece lace is of 
imitation guipure; these cost from $20 to $30. 
Llama lace sacques are not so much sought after 
as they have been, hence short ones with slashed 
back and close sleeves are sold in very fair qual- 
ity as low as $7. Real Chantilly lace sacques, 
exquisitely fine, but in the short shapes of last 
season, are reduced to $55, when they formerly 
brought $75 or $100. This shows the risk of in- 
vesting much money in these fanciful garments 
that are always a passing fashion. Shawls, man- 
tles, or scarfs are susceptible of alteration, and, 
indeed, seldom go entirely out of fashion, but 
sacques can not be changed into any other gar- 
ment. Those who have short ones left on hand 
are using them as house and afternoon sacques 
over silk or muslin dresses. They are more 
dressy when sleeveless, and most llama sacques 
are woven so that the sleeves can easily be re- 
moved. Pretty and very dressy sleeveless sacques 
are made of lengthwise puffs of black Brussels 
net alternating with black gros grain ribbon an 
inch wide. The net is held very slightly full in 
the puffing. The edge of the garment is finished 
with a knife pleating made of the net doubled. 


LACE CARDINAL CAPES. 


The newest fancy in cardinal capes is that of 
making them of a single piece of wide-meshed 
net of twisted silk (such as the nets that head 
fringes), and having parts of it tied in short fringe 
that is in points all over the cape. A long cord 
and tassel is tied in front «nd thrown over the 
shoulders. These are imported, and cost $24. 
The cardinals made to order are deeper than 
those formerly used, and are quite straight around 
below the elbow. French lace (imitation thread) 





is most used for these. It is in ordinary trim- 
ming width, from two and a half to three inches 
wide, and is put on in horizontal rows, usually 
about six or seven, slightly fulled on plain Brus- 
sels net. They cost from $12 to $20. The capes 
of last season, of mixed jet trimming, fringe, and 
lace, are still sold in the shops, but those without 
jet are most liked. 
LACE MANTLES. 

The handsomest guipure mantles are of piece 
guipure, cut to fall in a point, or else rounded 
over the tournure, while the fronts have long 
straight tabs reaching almost to the knee. They 
have wide lace around the bottom, narrower lace 
up the front and around the neck, with long- 
looped bows of gros grain ribbon down the back 
and in front. The price is $75. The mantilla 
for young ladies, and, indeed, that which is most 
popularly worn, is much shorter behind than that 
just described, but has much longer fronts, that 
are crossed, passed around the hips, and fastened 
behind low on the tournure, or else they are care- 
lessly tied with gros grain long loops in front, or 
perhaps the mantilla ends themselves are tied 
together loosely. These are made of the popular 
French lace, only four or five rows deep behind, 
and cost $10, $12, or $15. Sometimes the Span- 
ish blonde lace is used for these, also a new lace 
imitating thread designs in leaves and flowers 
for the scallops and points, while above it are 
wrought the heavy figures of the real Spanish 
blonde. Llama laces are brought out in regular 
mantle shapes in various qualities, beginning as 
Very tasteful and graceful man- 
of gros grain ribbon alternating 
with puffed net, and edged with Spanish lace. 
Imported mantles of French lace, in which are 
loops and rows of jet fringe, are sold for $15. 








LACE POINTS. 


Guipure lace shawls are among the handsome 
wraps shown for elderly ladies. They cost from 
$110 upward. The three-cornered lace shawl is 
still considered the most serviceable investment 
of money for a lace wrap, as it may be draped 
like a mantilla by using the long-looped gros 
grain ribbon bows that are now so much used, 
and it also serves often as an over-skirt. Among 
the beautiful specimens shown are lace shawls, 
with shaded “ princesse” figures that look at a 
little distance as if they were done in India ink. 
These are marked down to $1200, but were orig- 
inally $2000. Thread lace shawls marked now 
for $75 or $80 are as handsome as those once 
sold for $100. Dealers say lace is cheaper at 
present than it has been for many years. 

LACE OVER DRESSES. 

For lace polonaises guipure net is again pre- 
ferred this season. Its only rival is the heavy 
wool net covered with stripes of wool braid, but 
these are so heavy that they do not answer the 
design of a lace over dress. They cost ready- 
made from $50 to $75. A better plan is to have 
the lace over dress made as a sacque or basque and 
over-skirt, as these can be worn separately, and 
utilized in various ways. A novelty is black net 
embroidered in lines and dots of straw. This is 
very handsome when made up over black silk as 
a basque and over-skirt, and trimmed with Span- 
ish blonde. Price $60. As cream-colored lace 
has now been worn for two or three seasons, la- 
dies of experience buy it very carefully, thinking 
it a fashion that will soon pass away. Polonaises 
of cream-colored guipure cost $50, but are not as 
new as those of cream net striped with wool braid 
in rows down the sides, while the fronts and back 
are trimmed with cashmere lace, or with the frost- 
ed lace that is called silk cashmere. Very pretty 
basques and over-skirts are made of cream-color- 
ed insertion in alternate stripes of ribbon either 
cream, brown, or black, if intended for the street, 
but with rose-color or blue if designed for evening 
wear. 

NEW TRIMMING LACES. 

Among the newest white trimming laces are 
real hand-made Spanish laces in light feathery 
designs that appear to be made entirely of silk. 
In the popular three-inch widths these cost $4 a 
yard. The Smyrna lace of pure linen that has 
suddenly come into fashion for trimming piqués, 
ginghams, batistes, children’s clothing, and la- 
dies’ underwear costs 15 cents a yard for narrow 
widths, while that two inches wide is $1 50 a 
yard, 

LAWN AND MUSLIN DRESSES. 

The simple and pretty old-time lawns of solid 
color, rose, sky blue, lilac, or cream, are made 
up in tasteful dresses at the furnishing houses. 
These consist of the Continental basque—made 
slightly loose and without lining—a deep round 
over-skirt, and a demi-trained skirt trimmed 
with ruffles of the same edged with Italian Va- 
lenciennes lace. A polonaise would be pretty 
with such dresses, but the fashion this season 
is for tight polonaises, not loose ones belted in, 
and these are not suitable for wash dresses, as 
they are apt to shrink. Black velvet bows and 
belt add to the beauty of these dresses. Such 
suits cost, ready-made, from $15 to $20, but could 
be made at home for less money. For $10 are 
lawns with white grounds sprinkled with figures, 
and trimmed with bordered ruffles in profusion. 
Cream-colored batistes are trimmed with brown 
embroidered flounces and knife pleating: price 
$28. 

For white muslin dresses the fancy is to choose 
those wrought with stars, leaves, or dots. They 
are made just as the lawn dresses are, and worn 
with rose or blue ribbons. The sides of the long 
over-skirt are held up by very long loops made of 
gros grain silk doubled. 

New foulard percales are in blue and white 
checks pointed bias of the goods, and a border 
along the selvedge is of dark navy blue. These 
are 35 cents a yard. Sheer ginghams plaided, in 
the new slate blue shades, make stylish morning 
suits, and cost 45 cents a yard. 


_HARPER’S BAZAR. 











THE NEW BELTS. 


Wide Elizabethan belts of Russia leather or of 
black velvet are again stylishly worn with basques, 
polonaises, and princesse dresses, especially those 
intended for semi-dress, such as de bége, batiste, 
gingham, and plain black silk. Belts of Russia 
leather two and a half inches wide cost $3; nar- 
rower ones of morocco are $1 25. Black velvet 
belts with silvered buckle and clasps are liked 
with various dresses, but more especially with the 
gingham and batiste suits that are now trimmed 
with black velvet bows down the front, on the 
sides of the skirt, at the back of the neck, and on 
the wrists. A wide velvet band is then passed 
around the neck, and a silver filigree ornament 
worn suspended from it. 


VARIETIES. 

Gold braid is more used for handsome dresses 
than it promised to be when first introduced. It 
is carefully used in threads and dots of gold on 
black galloon for trimming black grenadine dress- 
es. Silvered braid is the trimming seen on the 
most elegant costumes of gray camel’s-hair. 

Long white scarfs of crépe lisse tucked in each 
end are worn as neck-ties and cravat bows in 
mourning. Three-cornered neckerchiefs of black 
net fringed with crimped tape fringe are also used 
in mourning. 

Gold embroidery on linen cuffs and collars is a 
striking novelty that will probably fail to be pop- 
ular. 

A single long loop of ribbon or of the dress 
trimming is sewed on the demi-trained skirt of 
costumes, and the skirt is raised to a proper walk- 
ing length by passing the hand through the loop 
and holding up the demi-train. Long trains of 
evening dresses are raised in the same way. 

Maréchale is the name given to a new raw silk 
in piqué patterns brocaded all over with small 
raised dots. This soft rich fabric is used for 
over dresses. 

Wide silk galloon, richly embroidered, is the 
new trimming for evening dresses of light-color- 
ed silks. It comes in pale green, cream, blue, 
and rose-colored grounds, wrought with vines, 
flowers, bees, and butterflies in natural colors. 

Single branches of thickly clustered small flow- 
ers are placed down the middle of bonnet crowns 
between the trimming scarfs of soft silk. Among 
these, dwarfed roses, pink or yellow, the flowering 
almond, and buttercups are favorite flowers. 

Black brocaded silk parasols, with steeple tops, 
rings, and edged with cream-colored lace, are con- 
sidered the first choice this season. Those of 
black silk covered with black guipure lace are 
also much admired. A coral set for a white lace 
and silk parasol now consists of the carved coral 
handle, the carved stick for the pagoda top, a 
coral ring to pass over the parasol and close it, 
with seven or eight tiny hands of coral to finish 
the end of each gore of the canopy and attach 
the lace to the silk. The coral ornaments alone, 
before they are mounted, cost $50. Parisiennes, 
when driving in open carriages, use large red silk 
parasols of the dark shade known as Russia-leath- 
erred. They also use dark myrtle green parasols, 
bordered with green-shaded cocks’ plumes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; A.T. Stewart & Co.; 
and Mitter & Grant. 








PERSONAL. 


THE publication of the first volume of Daniel 
Deronda by HARPER & BROTHERS has set in mo- 
tion the pens of many correspondents, giving 
description of the personal appearance and traits 
of that distinguished writer. Among others this: 
‘“*The appearance of Mrs. Lewes has been often 
described ; and a portrait of her, exhibited some 
time since in the Royal Academy, gave her En- 
glish admirers a chance to look for themselves 
upon the pictured face of the great novelist. It 
showed her to be decidedly plain. The enor- 
mous and disproportionate size of the head may 
have something to do with this lack of comeli- 
ness. Her brain is much heavier and larger than 
the brain of most men. The head is covered by 
masses of rich, luxuriant auburn hair, which 
give a tone to an otherwise colorless face. The 
face itself is somewhat long, the features being 
neither fine nor particularly noticeable. Its 
plainness, however, is redeemed from absolute 
unattractiveness by the force and intellectual 
power stamped upon it. Her expression, too, is 
full of charm, the charm of the change and play 
of ever-varying emotions. But it is her voice 
and manner, added to her brilliancy in conver- 
sation, which form, socially, her greatest attrac- 
tions. Her voice, so soft and low that one must 
almost bend to listen, is rich in compass, and 
possesses rare sweetness of tone. Her manners, 
free from either affectation or reserve, are calcu- 
lated to put one completely at his ease by their 
womanly gentleness and winning simplicity. In 
conversation she is one of the few really brill- 
jant talkers who do not care to shine; on the 
contrary, she seems far more desirous of drawing 
out those who surround her. Her own conver- 
sational powers seem to be unlimited in range, 
and she passes readily from topics of the most 
trivial interest to those of gravest import. She 
is remarkable, too, for her humor, which is re- 
deemed from the biting sting of sarcasm by its 
playfulness and sympathy.”’ 

—Lady Situ, widow of the late Sir James 
Epwakb SmirTu, president of the Linnzan Soci- 
ety, entered her one hundred and fourth year on 
the 11th of May, in perfect health. 

—That deceitful young man who tried to pass 
himself on the F. F.’s of Buffalo as a son of Lord 
Devon, and who repeated the experiment in a 
few other placés, is in reality, as has been ascer- 
tained at the London police head-quarters, Scot- 
land Yard, the son of an honest couple who keep 
a gate somewhere in Lord Devon’s demesne. 

—If people suppose that the American female 
is deteriorating in point of bodily vigor, let them 
be disabused by the facts in the case of Mrs. 
MOLLIE Moyer, of Straustown, Pennsylvania, 
who a few days since, although in her eightieth 
year, walked from Straustown to Bernville, a 
distance of seven miles, and accomplished the 
additional feat of dancing at an old-fashioned 





country “‘hoe-down.’’ The old lady pirouetted 
with amazing pernickity, conducting the dan- 
cing, taking the lead, and just “staying” as long 
as the children of sixteen to twenty. 

—Miss Curistina Rossetti joins the band 
of literary co-operators with Mr. GRossart in 
his elaborately planned forth-coming edition of 
Spenser. She will investigate the analogies 
traceable between SPENSER’s works and DANTE. 

—Mr. Paut TuLang, of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, has given $15,000 to the First Presbyterian 
Church there, the income to be used as follows: 
one-third for pew rents for those unable to pay 
them, one-thir’ to keep the old part of the cem- 
etery in Witherspoon Street in repair, the re- 
maining third for perpetuating services in the 
Cedar Grove meeting-house. 

—The Lord Mayor of London recently gave a 
dinner to the representatives of English litera- 
ture in its various branches. The most notable 
guests were Mr. Brownina, Mr. Froupe, Mr. 
and Mrs. MATTHEW ARNOLD, Lord HovGHTon, 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Mr. HARRISON AINS- 
worTH, Mr. Tupper, Sir Francis Doy.e, Mr. 
and Mrs. Freperick Locker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Epmunp Yates, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Sava, Mr. 
SWINBURNE, Mr. WILLIAM BLACK, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cuar.es Dickens, Mr. 8. C. Haut, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Tayrtor, Mr. PLancut, Mr. ANDREW HaL- 
Lipay, Mr. F.C. BurNAND, Mr. Hepworta Drx- 
on, Mrs. Henry Woop, Mr. Henry Mortey, 
Mr. A. A Beckett, Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE, Signor 
and Signora Ross, Mr. Dutton Cook, Mr. Mac- 
MILLAN, Mr. Lonaman, Mr. JoHN Murray, the 
Rev. PENDER CuDLIP and Mrs. CuDLIP (ANNIE 
Tuomas). The famous band of the Coldstream 
Guards furnished the music, and the grace, Non 
nobis, Domine, was sung by a quintette. Lord 
HovuGHurTon responded to the toast ‘‘ The House 
of Lords ;’’ “‘ History, Poetry, and the Drama” 
brought forth speeches by Mr. Froupe, Sir 
Francis DOYLE, professor of poetry at Oxford, 
and Mr. GzorGE AvuGustus Sata; and speeches 
were also made by EpMunp Yates and Tom 
Taytor. Mr. Frovupeg, in the course of his 
speech, stated that CoLe’s History of the South 
was written in Oxford Jail; The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress was written by Bunyan in Bedford Jail; 
Don Quizote was written in a jail at Madrid; and 
the author of Robinson Crusoe had a large expe- 
rience of the pillory. 
ae has already made $100,000 by his 
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—The Bengal government has made an inno- 
vation by appointing a native lady inspector of 
the female schools in Calcutta. She is the daugh- 
ter of a Bengalee clergyman. It is the first in- 
stance of such an appointment. 

—In Lord ALBEMARLE’s new book he tells us 
that when Captain Keppret he published An 
Overland Journey from India: a Personal Narra- 
tive of Travels, a copy of which he presented to 
Lord WELLESLEY, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, to whom he was aid-de-camp. A thorough 
purist in language, Lord WELLESLEY objected to 
the words “personal narrative,” and while en- 
tertaining Lord PLUNKETT, the recently appoint- 
ed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, at the 
Vice-Regal Lodge, said to him, ‘‘ One of my aids- 
de-camp has written a personal narrative of his 
travels; pray, Chief Justice, what is your defini- 
tion of ‘personal?’”? ‘* My lord,’’ was the neat 
reply, ‘‘we lawyers always consider personal as 
opposed to real.” 

—GARIBALDI having recently accepted a gift 
from the Italian government, was accused of hav- 
ing betrayed the cause of the republic. In reply 
he wrote: ‘‘I never belonged to the party of 
liars. I have fought for the republics of fact, 
and, so far as that cause is concerned, I have 
never betrayed it.”’ 

—Mrs. Mary Mapes DonGeE has contributed 
to the St. Nicholas a sketch of one of its cleverest 
contributors, Mr. Noau Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
is a Maine man, who, after the usual varied ex- 
perience of most sons of Maine, left for the West, 
and after a small experiment in Illinois and 
Kansas, hurried on to California, and engaged 
in newspaper and other literary work, to which 
he has since been devoted. He was subsequent- 
ly offered by President LincoLn the position of 
Private Secretary in place of Colonel Hay, who 
was about to go abroad as consul to Paris. The 
offer was accepted, but before the change could 
be made Mr. LINCOLN was assassinated. Soon 
after Mr. B. was appointed Surveyor of the port 
of San Francisco, and occupied the place a year 
and a half. In 1871 he came to New York, and 
became one of the “‘ leader’’ writers of the Trib- 
une, and in 1874 transferred his services to the 
Times, on which journal he is now engaged. Mr. 
Brooks is one of the ablest and readiest of the 
leading editorial writers on the New York press, 
anda aqeunt contributor to the leading maga- 
zines. 

—‘Jennie June’ gives this extract from a 
private letter from Miss Kate FIELD, describing 
the latter’s appearance on the London stage: 
“T did my best to keep the matter quiet. I told 
very few, made the American correspondents 
promise not to divulge my name, and all would 
have been well had not Saturday’s Zra broken 
faith—then it was out. I am awfully sorry, for 
I’m not ready to be talked about; and it is not 
my fault if I do not quietly pursue my dramatic 
career until the right play gets written and I get 
ready to play in it. Ever since my return to 
town I’ve intended to make my début quietly in 
The Honeymoon at the Gaiety, playing Volante to 
Miss Warp’s Juliana. I said nothing to no- 
body, told no critics, and appeared with only two 
rehearsals, the second an hour before the per- 
formance. I was as nervous as a witch, and 
dressed with Miss Warp to have her keep up 
my spirits. She was as good as she could be, 
helped me to dress, and was the first to say, 
‘You are a great success; didn’t I tell you so? 
I’m never wrong in such matters.’ My first 
dress was lovely white silk and roses. Icouldn’t 
afford two new dresses, so the second costume 
wouldn’t compare with No. 1, but it did very 
well. I was warmly applauded, and felt that the 
audience, made up for the most part of strangers, 
was with me, and drawn to see me still more as 
the play progressed. At the end of act second 
HERRMANN NEzIN came behind the scenes and 
shook me warmly by the hand. Then I knew I 
was all right, for he is a severe and honest critic. 
The stage manager said, ‘ Very good’—the dress- 
es—‘ wonderful, for a first time,’ and the stage 
carpenters crowded the wings and led the ap- 
plause. I had three lovely bouquets sent me, 
and after the performance people came behind 
and congratulated me. Mr. Conway was among 
them, and he said he was surprised as well a8 
pleased.”’ 
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Crochet Tidy. 


Tus tidy is composed of rosettes and small squares, and may 
be worked with white twisted cotton, No. 25, or with écru thread. 
For one of the rosettes make a foundation of 10 ch, (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring with 1 sl., and then crochet as follows: Ist 
round.—16 se. (single crochet) on the foundation st., 
and finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 
round.— * 1 sc, on the next st. in the preceding round, 
one har of 10 ch., going back on the first 5 of these, 
so that the last 5 form a loop, work 5 se., and repeat 
fifteen times from * ; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in 
3d round,—Always alternately : 
the loop on the next bar of the preceding round, 5 
ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 
round.—% sl. on the next 3 st. of the preceding round, 
1 sc. on the following st., always alternately 9 ch., 

1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch.; finally, in- 
stead of 1 se., 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round, 
Work every following 
rosette in the same manner, but fasten the middle 
st. of each third and fourth following scallop of the 
last round to the corresponding scallops of the re-  \ 
settes worked previously, observing the illustration ' 
(to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the 
" Jatter in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped 
The small squares which fill the space 
between every four rosettes are worked as follows: 
Make a foundation of 7 ch., and going back and forth, 
crochet the Ist round.—Pass over the first st., 6 se. 
2d reund.—Turn the 
work, 1 ch., 6 sc. on the next 6 si. in the preceding 
round, always inserting the needle in the back vein 
$d-9th rounds,—Like the preceding round. 
10th round.—All along the outer edge of the square 


this round. 


This completes one rosette. 


st. through). 


on the next 6 foundation st. 


of the st. 


9 m 


work + 8 se. separated each by 5 ch. on the st. 


sc. on 












2d 


4th 


in the next cor- 


ner, but fasten the middle ch. always to a st. of the free scallops 
on the next four rosettes, observing the illustration, 4 se. on the 


next 4 edge st. of the square; repeat thre 


cimes 
finally, work 1 sl. on the first se. in this round, 


from *, and 


Tinitted Edgings for Shawls, Tidies, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings are worked with worsted, tidy cotton, or thread, 
according to the purpose for which they are designed, 

For the edging Fig. 1 make a foundation of 16 st. (stitch), and 
on these knit in rounds going back and forth as follows: Ist 
round.—SI. (slip 1 st.), twice alternately t. t. 0. (throw the thread 
over), k, 2 together (knit 2 st. together), then 10 p. (purled), and 


on the last st. 1k. (knit plain), 1 p. 


2d round.—AlIlL knit plain. 


3d round.—SslL, twice alternately t. t.0., k. 2 together, then 11 p., 


and on the last st. 1 p., 
1k. 4th round.—All 
knit plain. Sth round. 
—SI, twice alternately 
t. t.o., k. 2 together, then 

I p., six times alternately 
t. £. 0. p- 2 together (purl 
2 st. together). 6th round. 
—All knit plain, 7th round. 
—Sl., twice alternately t. £0. 
k. 2 together, then 11 p., p. 2 
together. 8th round.—All knit 
plain. 9th round.—SL, twice al- 
ternately t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
then 10 p., p. 2 together, 10th 
round.—All knit plain. 11th round. 
—SI., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, then Lp. 10k. 12th round. 
—SI., 9 p., and pay no attention to the 
remaining st. 18th round.—SlL, 9 k. 
14th and lth rounds.—Like the 12th 
and 13th rounds. 16th round.—S1., 9 p., 
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Fig. 1.—Ksirrep Engine For 
Tipiks, Etc, 


SHAWLS, 





Fig. 1.—Fornpation For Siiprers.—SMyYRNa 


anp Kwyotren Stitch Emproipery. 


together, and draw the slipped st. over). 3d 
round.—On the next st. work 1 k., 1 p., then 
10k. 1p. 4th round.—Sl., 1 k., t. t..0., p. 
2 together, 4 p., p. 2 together, t. t.0., 3 k. 
5th round.—On the next st. 1 k., 1 p., then 
8p.6k.,8 p. 6th round.—Sl., 2k., t. t.o., 
p. 2 together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0, 
5k. 7th round.—On the néxt st. 1 k., 1 
p., then 5 p., 4k. 4p. Sth round.—Sl., 3 
k., t. t.0., twice p. 2 together, t. t..0., 1 k., 
k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2k. 
9th round.—Sl., 2 p., on the two t. t. 0. work 
1k. 1p, then 3 p.2k., 5p. 10th round. 
—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 4 p., t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, 8 k., k. 2 together. 11th 
round.—Sl., 4 p., 6 k., 8 p. 12th round.— 
SL, k. 2 together, t. t.0., 6 p., t. t.o., k. 2 


6 k. Repeat al- 
ways the Ist-16th 
rounds. 

For the edging 
Fig. 2 make a 
foundation of 13 
st., and going back 
and forth on these, 
knit as follows: 
Ist round.—8 p., 
8 k., 2 p. 2d 
round. —N. 1 st. 
(narrow; to do 
this sl. the next 
st., k. the follow- 
ing st., and draw 
the slipped st. 
over the latter), 
t.t. o., 8 p., t. t.o., 
n, 2 st. (to do this 
s]. the next st., k. 
the following 2 st. 





SECTION OF CrocnEeT Trpy. 


together, 1 k., k. 2 together. 
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Repeat always the Ist-12th rounds. 


These edgings will suit most small knitted articles. 


Design for Slippers.—Satin, Half-polka, and Knotted 


Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


To work this design transfer the outlines to gray kid, and sew 





Fig. 1.—DesiGN For Front or Stipper.—Satin, HALr-roika, 
AND Kyottep Stitcu Empromwery.—|See Fig. 2.] 








[June 24, 1876. 


on gray purl braid along the outlines with fine silk of the same 


color. 


gold thread, 
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The griffin and the rest of the embroidery are worked with 
light and dark gray saddler’s silk and gold thread in half-polka, 
satin, and knotted stitch. 
going back and forth, and fasten the intersecting points with 


For the squares stretch gray silk, 


Foundations for Slippers.—Smyrna and 
Knotted Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


Tue illustrations Figs. 1 and 2 show two designs 
for slippers, worked on black matelassé. 
sign Fig. 1 fasten gold thread with single stitches of 
black silk on the foundation, and embroider the 
squares and stripes thus formed with green saddler’s 
silk in Smyrna and knotted stitch. 

Stretch the squares in the design Fig. 2 with red, 
white, and green silk, and fill them with Smyrna 
stitches of gold thread and knotted stitches of 
green silk alternately. 


For the de- 


Embroidered Brush. 


Tus brush is covered with black leather, which 
is ornamented with pressed leather flowers. 
middle of the cover is furnished with a monogram 

worked on a foundation of gray cloth with gray silk 
and gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch. 


The 





HIVING SWARMS IN HIGH 


TREES. 


NE of the most difficult things in the experience 

of all young bee-keepers is runaway swarms, 
FE and swarms which seek the highest bough in any of 
the large apple or pear trees in the neighboring gar- 
In the case of runaway swarms, follow them if 


you can; but in reference to the swarms in a high bough, this is 
not so difficult a task as may appear at first sight. 
I watched with much interest a cottager’s wife recently hiving 


a swarm up on an apple bough. 
ply watched all her operations, which were simple enough. 


I tendered no advice, but sim- 
She 


procured a common potato or half-measure hamper, and fastened 
it to the top of a long pike; then holding it beneath the swarm, 
shook the bough as vigorously as possible under the circumstances, 


and brought her swarm down safely. 
This was a rough way of hiving. 
of your readers will follow her example. 


tered the hive. 
































which they are to 
be placed fora few 
minutes after hiv- 
ing, before they 
are finally _ re- 
moved to. their 
permanent stand. 
Then — suddenly 
shake the bough 
with the end of 
the pole. The 
bees will drop into 
the bag. Very few 
will be left on the 


branch after a 
vigorous — shake. 
Slowly — bringing 


them down to the 
table, hold the 
bag for a few min- 
utes beside the 
hive, which should 





Fig. 2.—DesiGN ror Here, or Siirrer.—Satix, Har-potka, AND Knorrep Stitcu 


EmMBROIDERY.—[See Fig. 1.] 


They afterward quietly en- 
I hope none 
I have used for some 


time for this purpose a bag made of stiff black leno, stitched. 
Around the mouth I attach a little very thick wire, to prevent it 
| closing when being used. 


The bag is then fastened or nailed 
near the top of a long pole 
made of deal wood, about 
nine feet in Jength and two 
inches in thickness, or like 
aclothes prop; but at the 
summit, about six inches 

above the bag, I-nail a bit 
of wood to prevent the pole 
from splitting, as well as to 
act as a hammer to beat or 
shake the bough on which the 
swarm is settling. ‘To the wire 
ring, if desired—although it will 
act far better without—a string 
may be tied, and held in the hand 
of the operator, and when the bees 
are shaken into the bag, by pulling 
the cord they are prevented from es- 
caping. 
I make use of it thus: Having got it 
in readiness, when the bees are observed 
to begin clustering, of course the first thing 
to be attended to is the hive, and table on 
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Fig. 2.—Kyitrep EpGinG For SHAWLS, 
TIDIEs, ETC. 





Fig. 2.—Fotnpation For Sirprers.—Smyrna 


AND Knottep Stitch Emprormery. 


be slightly raised on the side nearest the bees, 
to allow of free ingress. The bees, seeing a 
home in readiness, will not be long in taking 
possession of the new tenement. You need 
not fear securing the queen at the first shake ; 
and if any of the bees are at all disposed to 
take refuge again on the bough, lay across it & 
smoking or smouldering rag, which will quick- 
ly drive away every bee to the hive below. 
The table should be placed beneath the tree, 
if possible. It will not take long to hive 
them in this easy way. I have succeeded in 
securing them, persuading them to settle in 
the new home, and removing them to the 
stand, in fifteen minutes. In half an hour 
afterward they have commenced working as 
if nothing had happened. 
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ELIZABETHAN, JACOBEAN, 
FLEMISH, AND DuTCH. 


UR readers will be pleased, we think, 

in examining the designs given upon 
this page, to find in them drawings from 
veritable and existing examples. The separate ob- 
jects are, one and all, to be seen either in the old 
English residences or in the great art collections of 
Europe. 

The larger plate, of the “Great Chamber of Mon- 
tacute,” represents a room in an ancient building 
that will not long, perhaps, withstand the assaults 
of time. The chimney-piece in this room is a fine 
example of the cumbrous classicality and splendor 
of the day, in which ordinarily the drawing of the 
figure is not sufficiently correct to warrant the artist 
in giving the whole of it—one reason why he more 
frequently drew but half of the figure, and left the 
rest sheathed in the pilaster, after the fashion of the 
old Terme and Herme with which the ancients made 
their boundary lines sacred and worshipful. The 
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ercises a certain fascination from the fact, perhaps, 
that it is so essentially and individually a style, and 
from its suggestion of a people, making use of it, 
full of strength and of ideas, its interest attaches to 
the past, and it is not exactly suited, we think, to 
modern reproduction, 

A table superior to both of these, according to our 
own opinion, is the small Flemish table, so well made 
that it can afford to stand upon its own feet without 
cross-bars or uniting pedestal. The Renaissance 
reached Flanders before it did England, except as a 
matter of curiosity here and there in scattered speci- 
mens of its work; and whereas the Fleming never 
quite thoroughly accepted this Italian phenomenon, 
on account of the Gothic with which he had been 
born and bred and in which he had always wrought, 
the English imitator of the Fleming of course exag- 
gerated the very short-comings of his model—Dutch 
and Flemish commerce having the chance, moreover, 
of supplying English demand much more largely than 
the Italian could. In this little table, well off the 
floor, with its square bases and round feet, will be 
seen the idea of the Elizabethan, so far as the Re- 
naissance is concerned in that style, in the round 
arch, in the cornice, and in the legs: but the idea 
is under partial control ; without losing solidity, the 
object retains grace. This table is seen at a disad- 
vantage, owing to the foreshortening of the view. 
Perfect proportion, however, is not an invariable 
qualtity of the articles of this era. 

The chair which accompanies our cuts is a more 
pronounced example of the Flemish fantasy. It is 


paneling in this room, it will 
be noticed, is one of the va- 
rieties very frequently seen 
in the Elizabethan mansions; 
not the parchment or linen 
panel so popular in the time 
of Elizabeth’s parents, but 
the simpler rectangular form 
of ornamentation that breaks 
up the surface of the wain- 
scot nearly to the top of the 
room. The dais over chim- 
ney and door gives promi- 
nence to the hospitality of 
the age, dignifying thus the 
doorway of the guest’s en- 
trance and the chimney-side 
to which he was made wel- 
come, and over which fre- 
quently were carved pithy 
mottoes expressive of the 
duties of the entertainer. 
We regret that this room is 
unprovided with one of the 


fine ceilings in the very rich plaster-work 
possibly the reader’s imagination can supply deep square caissons in the 





that was used at this time; but 














FLEeMIsH TABLE. 


The “Table at Leeds Castle, 
Kent,” is, however, completely char- 
acteristic of the genuine Elizabethan 
in its strength and solidity as well 
as in its details. It will be observed 
that this elephantine structure is an 
extension-table; it is made to pull 
apart at either end till the top falls 
into the place fitted to receive it, 
when it has become nearly twice its 
present size. Here the reader can 
see the attempt at classical detail 
in the fret and bead, and the Eliza- 
hethan classic in the acorn top to 
the vast clump of Greek foliage in 
each of the four legs. In this table 
we think the Dutch influence is very 
apparent, but scarcely more so than 
in the other table, of the later years 
of the same period, which is from 
a photograph of one in Longford 
Castle, that is made of oak, with a 
marble slab inserted into the carved 
frame-work. Here the ponderosity 
is equally remarkable, and the grace 
of the early Renaissance has been 
bent to the Dutch and English love 
of solidity. The architectural de- 
sign, often very noticeable in the 
Renaissance furnitures, is visible in 
the round arches, upheld by the 
square channeled pillars, that to- 
gether make the supports and con- 
necting links of the scrolls so mon- 
strously rendered, with their masks 
and the slight hint of shield and 
strap-work. Although this style ex- 





Fiemisu Carr. 


ceiling, with bosses at all the 
intersections, or else a light 
crossing and recrossing of the 
interlaced ares and chords of 
a small circle, with a mask, a 
rose, a leaf, or a star, at every 
crossing of the lines. These 
ceilings were not always in 
plaster, but sometimes of the 
oaken beams, carved and gilt, 
and often picked out in gay 
colors. The table with the 
cloth, in the centre of the 
room, is the customary Eliza- 
bethan, with the huge half- 
acorn-shaped lower member 
to the leg; while another 
table, at the left, marks the 
slenderer sort of support of certain among the many 
various tables of a preceding era, although the swell 
of the leg is even then beginning. At the right is one 
of the strange broad straight-backed seats, neither 
bench, chair, nor sofa, indicative of a time when 
lounging was not thought of, and hardly comfort, un- 
less the human back was a much stouter mechanism 
than it is to-day. The cabinet in the room is a form 
of that article in which the influence of the Italian 
appears to be forefelt, as there are early Italian ex- 
amples where the great curling side posts, in one 
enormous scroll, are even more strongly exaggerated ; 
and the piece is hardly so characteristic of the Eliz: 
bethan style itself as of the custom of the period that 
had begun to look favorably on foreign fashions. 








JACOBEAN CABINET, 


| have a brilliant effect in a drawing-room. The carving 





by Crispin de Passe, who, 
born in Zealand, designed 
in Germany, Flanders, and 
France, in which latter 
country he became an ar- 
dent admirer of the work 
of Jacques Androuet, an 
eminent architect, some- 
times called Ducercean, 
who had the furnishing 
of many of the palaces of 
Paris in his day. Crispin 
de Passe, however, main- 
tained a separate individ- 
ELIZABETHAN TABLE, FROM LONGFORD uality of his own; and al- 
CASTLE. though his works are rare, 
there are enough of them 
to show, as this chair does, with its ribed and cushioned seat, its griffins’ 
heads at the corners of the back, the masks beneath the shoulders, and the 
armorial bearings, an extremely original, quaint, and interesting character. 

In the example of a Dutch cabinet which we give, from the collection of 
M. Auguste Demmin, the heavy character of which we have previously 
spoken may be seen. The Dutch and Flemish have of course a family re- 
lationship; but the designs of the lattgr are more spirited, and its figure 
earving far finer; but both variations of the main style possess much dig- 
nity; and as long as they insisted upon architectural forms, they threw 
those forms into good balance 
of light and shade, with retire- 
ment here and prominence 
there. The effect of this eab- 
inet, although so heavy and 
with such bulky supports, is 
not unpleasing; the beveling 
of the panels is fine, and the 
top is buoyant in comparison ° RN 
with many that we have seen. ‘ 
Another fine specimen of Dutch 
furniture, although very differ- 
ent from this, inlaid profusely 
with porcelain plagues, may be 
found, we understand, in the 
New York Museum of Art. 
The great size of the rooms for 
which these articles were de- 
signed should always be taken into account both in judg- 
ing them and imitating them; for massive and mighty 
pieces, within narrow bounds, simply assume their fit and 
unnoticeable size when space expands around them. 

In the Jacobean cabinet, drawn from an ancient one 
in Carlton House, there is infinitely less dignity than 
in the heavier Dutch one to which we have directed 
attention, It is, nevertheless, a picturesque piece of fur- 
niture, and if made of delicately tinted material, further 
enriched with inlay, with ivory, and with gilding, it must 
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is lavish and good, the scroll-work kept within bounds, 
and the rule of “nothing too much” tolerably well ob- 
served, from the masks of the feet of the pedestal on 
which the cabinet proper is superimposed, to the griffins’ Dereon RENAISSANCE CABINET. 
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Great CHAMBER OF MoNTACUTE.—ELIZABETHAN STYLE. 


heads, the doves’ heads, the bird 
and the flowers and the napkins of 
the central portion of the same; 
while the fine detail of the rest, the 
figures, scrolls, and flower basket 
of the top, all render it so agree- 
able that we do not wonder the 
Jacobean should have been called 
the Cinque-cento of the English. 
In this article the shields are not 
obtrusive, and there is no strap- 
work at all; and perhaps its slen- 
der and graceful character is more 
allied to the spirit of the Italian 
than to that of the English art of 
the period. 

In modern adaptations of this 
style the light and graceful char- 
acter is usually sought to be repro- 
duced; but it is impossible not to 
find in the best work, either of an- 
cient or modern Jacobean furni- 
ture, much more quaintness than 
beauty. In the modern a score of 
articles are made, such, for in- 
stance, as full-length cheval-glasses 
and davenports, and others whose 
use had not been brought into 
‘nowledge in the time of the an- 
cient ; and of course the traditions 
of the original style in other arti- 
cles must be regarded in. these, 
while the demands of the present, 
hoth in comeliness and conven- 
ience, are to be equally honored ; 
thus the heaviness disappears, but 
the classic ornaments, the little bal- 
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ustrade, the sunken panel, and the various fan-like 
forms of the shell, are never omitted, and are 
the distinctive marks by which we may recognize 
the modern Jacobean, 





THE MOCKING-BIRDS. 


DEDICATED TO “ REX.” 


Tue lonely middle of the night! 

The lampless heaven waits the rain ; 
No footfall stirs the slumb’rous air 

Far through the city’s wide domain. 
The summer city, every where, 

Wrap,\ed in a cloud of leaf and bloom, 

Sleeps silent in the fragrant gloom. 


The roses, in their deep night-life, 
Across the open window-place 

Breathe their delicious breath, and slow, 
Stealing along from space to space, 

Wafts of a wild enchantment blow 
Where the great white magnolias lift 
Their cups and let the sweetness drift. 


Lonely and still and dark and sweet, 
When, hush! a sigh, a low reply; 
Another, and another still; 
A fluting, then a rapturous cry; 
And far and near, in answering trill, 
As if tree-swung in breezy glee, 
The mocking-birds are whistling free. 


Ah, what an ecstasy of song 
In the dead darkness of the night! 
Gush after gush the watble wells, 
Wing over wing it climbs the height, 
Broad-breasted on the silvery swells, 
Then ceases in a sudden pride, 
With the full echo far and wide. 


Hark! ’tis the robin’s pipe begins; 
Nay, ’tis the plover’s airy note; 
Ah, listen! ’tis an ancient strain 
Crooned from the wand’ring harper’s throat ; 
And now the jubilee again— 
Oh, blest the fiercest day's fierce might, 
Crowned by this revelry of night! 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutnor or ‘Poor Humanity,” “ Littie Kate 
Kirny,” “For Her Sake,” ‘ Carry’s Con- 
FESSION,” ‘*Seoon»-Cousin Saran,” ETO, 
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BOOK III. 
Poor Angelo. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MICHAEL SEWELL ATTEMPTS HIS DEFENSE. 








How Mabel Westbrook lived through the next 
two days she never knew completely. That she 
ate and drank, that she even slept, and had strange, 
awful dreams, wherein the man she loved was for- 
ever in danger, or at the point of death, that she 
affected a composure which she did not feel, and 
feigned, for reasons of her own to be presently 
apparent, to be unexcited by the absence of Brian 
Halfday, she was aware ; but how the long, weary, 
terrible hours passed was scarcely within the lim- 
its of her consciousness. She was like a woman 
in her sleep, and yet a woman closely on guard 
and watching jealously for any sign that should 
afford a clew to the mystery which had arisen 
about her lover’s life. Brian had disappeared, 
and there might be many reasons for his absence 
which a few hours more would satisfactorily ex- 
plain. Mabel would not think the worst yet. She 
tried hard, and fought hard, to keep a host of ter- 
rible doubts and suspicions in the background, 
and she partially succeeded. It did not seem pos- 
sible that a man should have met with an accident 
or even with foul play in the broad daylight and 
in the neighborhood of so fashionable a watering- 
place as Scarborough without some witness to the 
act; and it was more natural—how sure she was 
that it was more natural—to set down Brian’s ab- 
sence to a reason of his own, for which he would 
account when he came back. 

Something had surely occurred to take him sud- 
denly from Scarborough. Important business of 
his, perhaps of hers, matters connected with his 
old trust as curator, or with his new studies, hun- 
dreds of reasons, in fact, when she came to think 
calmly and deliberately upon the matter, might 
have induced Brian to leave the ** Mastodon Ho- 
tel” in hot haste. Certainly it was a trifle unac- 
countable to go away without an explanation, and 
to keep away without sending her one line of 
news, one message by the wires, that might have 
saved her all these long hours of miserable sus- 
pense. 

Then came the darker thoughts to distress her. 

“He would have never left me like this, he 
would have never gone without a word, after tell- 
ing me of his love, and believing in my own. It 
is not like him.” 

Still, they were all so calm about her, life went 
on so very much in the old way, no one seemed to 
think of Brian but herself, and it was natural to 
more than one that he should have drifted from 
the life and laughter of a place that was thor- 
oughly unsuited to him. She knew better than 
this; but there was little sympathy for her anx- 
iety, and not any for her fears. She had to act 
for herself, and it had become her duty to watch 
and plot and plan, as though the solution of the 
riddle lay in the hearts of those who flitted by 
her in the crowd. 

Her first inquiries had been of the clerks in 
the office, young men who kept the books and 
summed up the expenses of the visitors in a room 





on the ground-floor. Mr. Halfday had given no 
notice of his departure, and had taken his apart- 
ments for a week, to begin with. The chamber- 
maid on the floor to which his room belonged was 
signaled to and spoken to by gutta-percha me- 
dium, and bellowed down her relies huskily and 
indifferently. No. 1008—for Brian had been duly 
ticketed—had not been to bed, Mabel was in- 
formed the next day, and had not been seen in 
his room since yesterday morning, and his clothes 
were unpacked and all over the place. On the 
following day Mabel found out the chamber-maid 
for herself, and bribed ner into civility with five 
shillings, and into a promise te let her know when 
No. 1008 came back to his room. 

The maid was of the world worldiy, and could 
not understand Mabel’s anxiety following so 
closely on the gentleman’s absence, unless Mabel 
was his wife and jealous of him. 

“The gents are here, there, and every where, 
when they comes to this place, miss,” said the 
maid. ‘I wouldn’t be fidgety about him for a 
week if Iwas you. T’ilbe sure and let you know 
the moment he comes back.” 

“Thank you,” said Mabel, as she went away 
from her. 

She had obtained her information; she had ex- 
pected little else, and she felt in her foreboding 
heart that Brian would never come back to that 
room. She could not own it to herself yet, but 
time was drifting on and bringing her no news, 
When should she act? and how could she act, 
and in what direction ? 

Did Angelo Salmon know more than his pale, 
grave face warranted? It was he who she 
thought might know; there had seemed to be an 
awful knowledge in his looks in the early hours 
when Brian was first missed, and though he was 
calm and stoical now, he took great pains to 
avoid Mabel’s company. Did Michael Sewell 
know? He remained at the hotel like a man 
who was certain that Brian would not return to 
make good his accusations against him; he was 
still Captain Seymour to the outside world, and 
he avoided Mabel also, or Mabel fancied that he 
did. Had he guessed that Brian Halfday had 
told her he was Dorcas’s husband, and had he 
met Brian and quarreled with him, perhaps slain 
him? No, no, that was too horrible. Surely the 
shadow of a crime did not rest upon that hand- 
some, laughing man of one-and-twenty, with 
whom her friend had been foolish enough to 
think herself in love. 

It was he, however, who spoke to her on the 
second day, who came to her in the drawing- 
room, when she was sitting by the window look- 
ing out at sea. The room had been deserted aft- 
er luncheon, and she had stolen there for peace, 
or for the deep thoughts which might pass for 
peace to strangers. 

“T am sorry to intrude upon you, Miss West- 
brook,” he said, very politely, “but the fact is, 
Mrs. Disney wished me to address a few words 
to you. Have I your permission ?” 

Mabel moved her head slightly in acquiescence. 
The man had become a horror to her, but she 
was curious to learn what was in his thoughts, if 
possible, and was already prepared to ask him 
one question in return. He began with his old 
frankness, or assumption of frankness, at once. 

“You don’t like me,” he said; “you have al- 
lowed yourself to be prejudiced against me.” 

Mabel was frank too. She looked up at the 
man without flinching till he seemed to grow un- 
comfortable beneath the steady light of her gray 
eyes. 

" “No, I don’t like you, Mr. Sewell,” she replied. 

It sounded like defiance, it might be rendering 
him forever wary of her if he were in the secret 
of Brian Halfday’s disappearance, but she felt 
above a falsehood with this trickster. 

“My name is not Sewell,” was the bold asser- 
tion of the gentleman, “and I am at a loss to im- 
agine why you should think it is.” 

“T have been told so by one whose word I can 
implicitly believe.” 

“ By the gentleman with whom you were walk- 
ing in the Spa two or three mornings since ?”’ in- 
quired Michael. 

It seemed too late to keep this a secret, if it 
had ever been a secret, and she said, 

“Yes; by Mr. Brian Halfday, whose name 
should be familiar to you.” 

“T have not heard it before in my life,” was 
the unblushing statement here. 

“Tt is false!” cried Mabel, passionately ; “and 
you know it is.” 

“Tt is a strange delusion for a lady to encour- 
age, and I should be glad to meet this Mr. Half- 
day face to face, and challenge him to the proof 
of his extraordinary statement. But,” added Mi- 
chael, with a contemptuous shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “the man has run away.” 

“He has disappeared, you mean,”’ said Mabel, 
closely watching Michael Sewell’s countenance. 

“ T hope you don’t think I have murdered him !” 
said Michael, with a burst of laughter at the sup- 
position. “I may be even bad enough for that 
in your estimation, I am afraid.” 

“Where do you think he is ?” asked Mabel, 
sharply. 

“Upon my honor, all I have thought of is the 
egregious mistake he has committed,” said Mi- 
chael, “and the apology which I consider is due 
to me in consequence. I should be glad to see 
him; I should be only too glad to convince him 
that my present identity is not to be disputed, 
and to receive his assurance that he has been in 
error. I bear him no malice; he may have acted 
in good faith. But why does he keep away ?” 

“You know better than I do, possibly,” said 
Mabel. 

“You do not take my word, then 2” 

“ Against Brian Halfday? No!” cried Mabel. 

“The man may be insane, or short-sighted, or 
weak of judgment. There is a mystery about 
him. But you trust him?” 

“With my life.” 

“And doubt me. Iam sorry,” he said. “It 





is hardly worth while troubling you with Mrs. 
Disney’s message now.” 

He waited for Mabel’s reply, but Mabel was 
looking out at sea again, and speculating deeply 
as to the motives for this man’s bravado. He 
was a clever actor, but he had not deceived her 
by his impersonation. She was sure Brian had 
made no mistake, and that it was this man’s 
policy to keep to the character he had assumed. 

He delivered his message, although Mabel did 
not ask for it. 

“Mrs, Disney would be glad to see you, and to 
be reconciled to you,” he said, “if you would 
have more confidence in her, and if you would 
only suspend your judgment for a few days until 
Mr. Halfmay’s, or Halfday’s, return. If I can wait 
here without fear of any thing to be said against 
me, surely you can.” 

“ Will you tell me where Mr. Halfday is ?” said 
Mabel, quietly. 

“T have not the slightest idea.” 

“Will you tell me what you have done with 
Dorcas ?” 

The question followed so closely upon the oth- 
er, after Brian Halfday’s fashion—which she must 
have caught from him—that Michael Sewell for 
the first time betrayed a momentary confusion at 
the sudden mention of his wife’s Christian name. 
The color deepened in his face as he said, 

“Who is Dorcas, may I ask ?” 

“Your wife.” 

He laughed again. 

“T forgot I had one,” he said, ironically. 

“Yes, you have forgotten that,” was Mabel’s 
caustic answer. 

“Miss Westbrook, you will do me justice at an 
early date, I hope,” he said, bowing low to her 
before leaving her once more to the study of the 
sea; “at present you are inflexible.” 

“Until [ find him,” answered Mabel, “ yes.” 

She spoke decisively, as though the clew to Bri- 
an’s discovery was already in her hands; and as 
he went out of the door a vigilant observer might 
have suspected that he paused for an instant on 
the threshold, as if considering what meaning 
should be attached to her last words. He looked 
back at her and bowed once more, but she was 
not aware of it. Had he been afraid of her he 
would have taken more consolation to himself, or 
could he have seen her five minutes afterward, 
with her hands crossed on the back of the chair, 
and her fair young head resting despondently 
and helplessly upon them. She had lost faith in 
all humankind save Brian, she thought ; he would 
not have left her to this torture of uncertainty if 
there had been any means of communicating with 
her, and he had had the power to do so. No; 
something had surely happened to him, although 
no one would believe in her, and she was wasting 
time by this horrible inaction. 

“Oh! my poor Brian,” she murmured, with her 
gaze directed to the rippling sea, as though it were 
connected with his fate. “What am I to do? 
What can I do to help you?” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
RFPROOFS AND SUSPICIONS. 


Tue troubles were coming to Mabel Westbrook 
all at once, after the fashion of troubles which are 
gregarious. She had lost her lover, and now the 
few friends she had, or thought she had, were 
falling away from her, or regarding her with dis- 
trust. She had done her best in the world, but 
her efforts had been miserable failures from the 
first. A good and warm-hearted young woman 
this, who had passed through life with hardly a 
selfish thought, and who had sacrificed time, mon- 
ey, and inclination for the sake of others, and 
been rewarded with scant praise and even with 
ingratitude. She had finally made one little dash 
for her own happiness in her old impulsive way, 
and made a greater failure of it than of the rest 
of her endeavors, judging by results. 

She was no longer friends with Isabel Disney, 
as we are aware; there followed a great differ- 
ence in the manner of Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Salm- 
on toward her, and Angelo avoided her society. 
She was completely alone in the hotel ; and though 
she was not sorry to be alone, to think and plan 
and struggle against the mysteries by which she 
was surrounded, it seemed hard to have lost the 
respect and sympathy of every one for whom she 
had cared a little. 

Another day passed without news of Brian 
Halfday, and then the fourth day of his disappear- 
ance followed. Mabel had spent a great many 
shillings from a purse but scantily filled, and with 
very vain results. She had telegraphed to Penton 
Museum, and to the editors of scientific papers for 
which Brian had supplied occasional articles, ask- 
ing if the missing man had been seen or heard 
of; she had held more than one conference with 
the police authorities of Scarborough, and she had 
tried to work out for herself one or two extrava- 
gant theories, but the clew was missing, and her 
woman’s heart was failing her. 

Those last two days alluded to came in cold 
and dark and rough, as though they tried hard to 
make up for lost time, and have their vengeance 
on the little autumn that was left them. They 
were bitter days of sleet and frost and huzricane, 
and the visitors vanished away with extraordi- 
nary celerity, affrighted by the first approach of 
winter in real earnest. The guests disappeared 
as if by magic, and the big hall was crammed 
with the boxes of the outgoing. It was all over 
with the season at the “ Mastodon ;” the mana- 
ger was aware of it, the waiters knew it by im- 
mediate warning; a transformation scene in a 
pantomime could have scarcely suggested a great- 
er change, only this was from the brightness and 
lightness of life to the dullness that must last till 
next summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Salmon informed Mabel 
Westbrook on that fourth morning that their 
boxes were packed, and they and Angelo were 
going away that very afternoon. It had been the 





first intimation of their departure, and Mabel 
was surprised and hurt at the announcement, for 
they had thought a great deal of her of late days, 
she had been inclined to consider. She did not 
expect to be asked to accompany them to St. 
Lazarus; she would not have gone with them had 
they made her the offer of their home’s shelter 
for a while, but the suddenness of the announce- 
ment of their departure was depressing. There 
were three the less in her little world drifting 
away from her for good; three who had begun 
as her friends, and were disposed to consider 
themselves aggrieved now. Well, well! they 
might have their just cause of complaint, for she 
had acted with precipitation at the last, and out 
of love for Brian; she did not know—she had 
not had the time or patience to consider. There 
was only one grave thought and misery for her 
in these latter days, and in her sorrow she was 
more selfish than she had ever been. She was 
unsettled and variable and strange herself. Ma- 
bel heard the news with composure, despite her 
surprise at the scant notice of the event. 

“T shall miss you all,” she said, calmly. “I 
am sorry you are going.” 

“There is nothing to stop for,” said Mrs. Salm- 
on, with a heavy sigh; “the place is doing Angelo 
more harm than good, and the sooner he is out 
of it the better.” 

“Ts he anxious to leave this place also?” Ma- 
bel inquired. ; 

“He is quite a child in our hands—he never 
says a word, or seems to care—he—he—oh! 
Mabel,” and then Mrs. Salmon broke down in her 
weak way, and buried her face in her handker- 
chief, and began sobbing violently. 

Mr. Gregory Salmon had left all the explana- 
tion to his wife, for a wonder, and this was the 
result, as he might have guessed, after so many 
years’ knowledge of her character. 

“Mrs. Salmon,” he said, sharply, “you are 
making yourself exceedingly ridiculous.” 

“I—I know I am, Greg—Gregory,” replied his 
weeping wife; “but how am I to help it? Oh, 
my poor boy, that I thought was getting on so 
well—before this blow came !” 

Mabel approached Mrs. Salmon, put one arm 
round her neck, and bent her fair young head 
down till it touched the gray hairs of the elder 
woman. 

“Do you blame me for all that has happened, 
then? Have I acted so very badly to Angelo?” 
said Mabel. 

“You told him all at once you wouldn’t have 
any thing more to do with him, and that—that 
crushed him down completely,” said the mother ; 
“and it was—I can’t help saying it—very cruel 
of you.” 

““He had discovered for himself, and before I 
was prepared to tell him,” replied Mabel, “ what 
you and Mr. Salmon have known from the com- 
mencement, that I did not consider him as my 
future husband.” 

“Miss Westbrook, if you had set your mind to 
it,” said Mr. Salmon, breaking in upon the con- 
ference for the first time, “ it would have been an 
easy task to regard my son with affection, and 
that is what, despite the disparity of the match 
in a worldly point of view, we had hoped would 
occur in course of time. It has not been pleas- 
ant for me to see my son desirous of an alliance 
with you. I have done my best even to reason 
with him upon the unsuitability of the match; 
but it was of no use, and Angelo gave way as a 
silly girl of seventeen might have done with less 
discredit. It has been a great trouble to me, 
Miss Westbrook, a blow to my pride in my fam- 
ily and my son, but I was resigned to the match 
for his sake. Iset aside completely my own feel- 
ings in the face of the terrible calamity that befell 
us, and—this is the end of it.” 

“Tf there has been an error committed, Mr. 
Salmon,” said Mabel, “it was in that mockery of 
an engagement into which I was dragged for your 
son’s sake, and I am sorry. It was at your re- 
quest, and I knew and saw the danger of it very 
quickly afterward. I was foolish, and thought to 
restore to health by degrees the one man who had 
been kind to me, although I knew there must fol- 
low a day like this to cast him down. I knew I 
could never love him, and yet I undertook the 
vain task of saving him by a semblance of affec- 
tion which no one regrets more than I do now.” 

“You would have saved him if you had kept 
on for a month or two longer, if that conceited 
man from the museum had not interfered out of 
spite and jealousy, and you had not encouraged 
him to make love to you from the very first mo- 
ment he came into the hotel,” said Mr. Gregory 
Salmon, passionately. 

Mabel drew herself up very proudly, and the 
color mounted to her face at the taunts hurled at 
her. 

“He did not come too soon,” she said, “for he 
was the only true friend I ever had. The rest 
were not worthy of my trust in them.” 

‘“A pretty friend to run away in fear of the 
chastisement he was likely to receive for bearing 
false witness against his neighbor,” said Mr. Greg- 
ory Salmon, vindictively; “a nice man to prefer 
to my boy!” 

“He has not run away, and only a coward 
would imply to me that he has,” cried Mabel, 
very warmly also. “If he has disappeared for- 
ever, I shall believe that this false Captain Sey- 
mour or your son—God knows which—has killed 
him. There, that is the thought which is preying 
upon me, and which I can hold back no longer. 
There has been foul play, and Heaven give me 
strength to denounce the promoter of it. I will 
have no mercy on his guilt.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Salmon was prepared for 
this passionate outcry from one who had been al- 
ways calm and equable and amiable, and both 
were completely silenced and confounded by her 
indignation, The terrible suspicion which she 
had avowed was on her mind came upon them 
also with an effect that was remarkable, for both 
turned very white, and stared at Mabel as at a 
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ghost, after nervously alii at each other. 
Mabel Westbrook was singularly quick to ob- 
serve, for she cried, eagerly, 

“Ha! you know something more of this—An- 
gelo has betrayed himself to you. It is he, 
then?” 

“No, no,” cried Mrs. Salmon ; “for merey’s sake, 
don’t think that! It is not likely he would harm 
any one even in his strange condition. Don’t 
think so, Mabel, for a moment.’ 

“T will think so forever, till he denies it to my 
face,” said Mabel. ‘I see how his jealousy and 
madness might have brought him to this miser- 
able pass.” 

“You do me an injustice, Miss Westbrook,” 
said Angelo Salmon, entering the room slowly, 
and with his eyes studiously averted from her. 
“After all this while, you should have had a 
kinder thought of me.” 

“Well said, Angelo; well said,” cried the Mas- 
ter of St. Lazarus, encouragingly; “I am glad 
you are here to answer for yourself.” 

“My own dear injured child!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Salmon, with a fresh burst of tears. 

“ Miss Westbrook, in her heat of passion,” said 
Gregory to his son, “has made strange charges 
against you; but when one’s lover has absconded 
under circumstances that—” 

Angelo Salmon caught his father by the arm, 
and checked all further comment by this move- 
ment. 

“Miss Westbrook is the dearest friend I have 
in the world, and in insulting her, Sir, you make 
an enemy of me. Perfectly understand that,” he 
said, severely—“ an enemy.” 

Mabel looked hard at the worn face of the man 
who had defended her, and her heart softened to- 
ward him very quickly. He had been eccentric 
since Brian’s disappearance; he had spoken of 
his unforgiveness for Brian’s stepping between 
him and his love; he had avoided her at every 
turn, as if afraid to meet her or respond to any 
question she might put to him; but she could 
scarcely believe that Angelo Salmon, even in his 
madness, would harm any living thing. 

“ Angelo,” she said, “if I have done you un in- 
justice in my troubled thoughts, forgive me. But 
I know not what to think.” 

“T forgive you every thing,” he answered. 

“Will you put your hands in mine and tell ine 
you know not where my Brian is?” she asked, 
solemnly. ‘“ Will you tell me with your old truth- 
fulness that you have not seen him, or heard of 
him in any way, since I asked your pardon in the 
valley four days since? Say so frankly to me 
now, and I will not suspect you for a single mo- 
ment ever again.” 

He did not answer readily. He did not look 
into her face, but kept his gaze directed to the 
carpet of the room in which they were, as if the 
answers were difficult to make, or the mention of 
Brian’s name had brought upon him his old an- 
grv sullenness. 

“You have no right to suspect me,” he re- 
plied at last. 

“Then you have not seen him? 
know where—’ 

“T will not be suspected like this!” he cried, 
passionately, in his turn. ‘ You will drive me 
mad in earnest presently. It is well Iam going 
away—a long way from you, Mabel, where I shall 
never see you again, with Heaven’s will.” 

Mabel had returned to her seat full of new 
doubts, for all her protest, and was thinking very 
deeply, when he said, close to her ear, 

“We are going almost directly. You will wish 
us all good-by.” 

“We bear no malice, Miss Westbrook,” said 
his father, while the smothered voice of Mrs. 
Salmon ejaculated, 

“And I hope we shall be happy together again 
some day—though I don’t see how exactly.” 

Mabel felt helpless as well as friendless now. 
She would be glad when they had left her to her- 
self. 

“You will both shake hands with Mabel,” 
said Angelo, almost peremptorily, to his parents. 
“There must be a complete reconciliation be- 
tween you before we go.” 

Mr. Salmon seemed afraid of opposing his will 
to his son’s, and Mrs. Salmon was only too ready 
to shake hands. 

“Good-by, dear,” she whispered, as she stoop- 
ed down and kissed our heroine. “ Don’t think 
unjustly of poor Angelo.” 

“Good-by,” said Mabel; 
kindness, thank you.” 

“Good-by, Miss Westbrook,” said Mr. Salmon, 
taking his wife’s place. “If this Christian-like 
example soothes my son’s feelings, I am only too 
proud to show it in my humble way. And— 
ahem !—I hope you did not mean what you said 
about Angelo a little while ago. You were ex- 
cited—that’s all, I trust.” 

“T was excited,” answered Mabel. 
by.” 

“It was Angelo’s turn now, and he held his 
hand toward her, but she shrank from it instinct- 
ively. There might be blood upon it for what 
she knew. It might have struck down the man 
she loved only a little while ago. Who could tell? 
He shivered strangely as she recoiled from him ; 
but he stooped down to whisper in her ear, 

“Tt is not good-by between us, Mabel. I am 
coming back.” 

“When ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Before the night is out I shall see you,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Wait for me here; I shall have much 
to tell you.” 

Then he said, in a louder tone of voice, “‘ Good- 
by,” and went out of the room with his father 
and mother, and down stairs into the hall, where 
the porters were struggling with many boxes, and 
carrying them to the cabs and carriages waiting 
outside in the gusty street. 

‘“‘Now for home,” said Angelo, when they were 
being driven to the station at a rapid pace. “We 
shall not have much time to catch our train, Iam 
afraid.” 


You do not 


” 


“and for all past 


* Good- 





CHAPTER: XVII. - 
ANGELO’S ROOM, 


Manet WEsTBROOK waited impatiently for the 
return of Angelo Salmon, but the weary hours 
went by without a sign of him. She was alone 
in the world now, and knew not which way to 
turn. If he came not back—if it had all been 
a subterfuge to throw her off her guard, what 
should she do? His manner had implied that he 
was at the bottom of the mystery which had shut 
Brian Halfday from her; but was she positive of 
this, or had he a second and different meaning at 
which there was no guessing? Every thought 
and every incident she connected with Brian’s 
absence ; was it possible that Angelo would con- 
fess the truth to her if he had been the cause of 
it? Was it probable even that this incompre- 
hensible being would return to own his baseness 
to the woman he had loved? Would he teach 
her by his own confession to hate him for his 
treachery ? 

Mabel wandered like a restless spirit knowing 
no rest about the rooms and corridors of the ho- 
tel. There was a depression about the place that 
suited with her mood, and when the night had set 
in the wind howled dismally from the sea, and 
came in angry gusts against the windows of the 
edifice. 

It had been almost a complete migration from 
the ** Mastodon”—the breaking out of the plague 
could have scarcely effected a more general clear- 
ance of the visitors than this sudden outburst of 
rough weather upon the Yorkshire coast. Fash- 
ion packed up its best clothes, spread its wings, 
and flew away, and its imitators followed in hot 
haste. The * Mastodon” was nearly empty; the 
dinner was served in a small room to the few 
Visitors remaining; only a few burners here and 
there in the great candelabras in the drawing- 
room and hall were lighted ; and the waiters crept 
about like funeral mutes who had set their staves 
aside and were looking for the body in the cor- 
ridors. 

Mabel did not dine that night; she was sick 
at heart, and anxious. She seemed waiting for 
the terrible truth that was to wholly strike her 
down. 

Still, it was difficult to wait, and impossible to 
rest. She took up her position in the gallery 
where she had sat with Brian late on the first 
night of his arrival; the place was in shadow 
now, but she could look down into the hall and 
see who came and went through the great en- 
trance doors, and she was away from the little 
coterie remaining, and from the tattle, of which 
she was glad to be free. Presently there came 
down the half-lighted stairs Michael Sewell and 
Isabel Disney, the former in a thick great-coat, 
the skirts of which touched his heels, “the latter 
in the semi-evening dress she had adopted for 
that night’s dinner wear. 

Michael Sewell was in no loving mood. He de- 
scended the broad staircase with a heavy, slouch- 
ing tread, and with his hands thrust to the bottom 
of his pockets. Isabel seemed distressed about 
him by her anxious look into his face, which he 
turned half from her. 

“You will be back to-morrow, then?” said 
Isabel. 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

“Late to-morrow, of course,” said Isabel, with 
a sigh. ‘What shall I do in this dreary place 
till you return 2” 

“T don’t know,” was Michael’s candid confes- 
sion here. “If this important business could 
only be postponed till—” 

And then the voices died away in the basement, 
and Mabel sat there a witness to the farewell, 
and wondered if Michael Sewell were going away 
for good, and what was the urgent motive for his 
departure. Mistrusting him in every thing, she 
could believe that he was passing away from Is- 
abel Disney’s life, and that the flirtation was clos- 
ing forever with the shutting of the glass doors 
upon him in the street. It was well for the “ big 
blonde,” but was it as well for her? While she 
sat there supinely he might be passing away with 
the secret which it had become her one mission 
in life to discover; and beset by this new fear, 
she half rose with the hasty intention of following 
him. She sat down again, and wrung her hands 
at her own helplessness. She was not dressed 
for traveling, and she was waiting for the sec- 
ond man whom she distrusted still, and who had 
promised to come back and tell her all. 

Would he come back? If he had left his par- 
ents at the railway station, why had he not re- 
turned long since? Had he passed away from 
her power of tracking him, as Michael Sewell 
had, and was this the miserable end of all her 
thought for Brian ? 

She looked across at the corridor where Angelo 
had looked across at her on the night she had sat 
with Brian—when Brian had been irritable and 
jealous, and she had felt very happy despite all 
that jealousy and harshness which had been the 
sure signs of his deep love for her. Angelo’s 
room immediately faced her on the other side of 
the corridor—the sitting-room to which he had 
been accustomed to repair when the busy world 
about him was too much for him—and she could 
see that the door was ajar, and that a lamp was 
burning there. 

A lamp burning in the room of No. 28! Then 
he was expected back, and all had been prepared 
for him by those in charge of the first floor. Per- 
haps he had returned already, and might be wait- 
ing for her, and all this while she had been wast- 
ing time here. The big clock over the dining-room 
registered eight hours of the night—where could 
Angelo be, if not in his own apartment? Mabel 
rose, and went quickly and softly round the circle 
of the gallery toward the room, and, without hes- 
itation, pushed open the door and entered. 

It was empty, and its owner had not yet rn 
turned. There was a fire burning in the grate, 
a dressing-gown hanging across the back of the 
easy-chair, wherein Angelo had dreamed many 








an hour away, and a book—the poems of Shelley 
—lying open on the table. 

“Not here,” whispered Mabel to herself, “ but 
coming back to keep his word with me.” 

She walked to the mantel-piece, looked along 
it like the curious woman that she was now, and 
then started back a few paces, as though stung 
by a serpent. A moment’s pause; then she ap- 
proached again, with her hands shaking, her lips 
quivering, her bosom heaving painfully, and took 
from the mantel-piece a pair of very fragile steel- 
framed spectacles. 

(10 BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

N the Ist of May twenty-tive years ago the 

tirst International Exhibition of the world’s 
industries opened in London. The success of 
the national exhibitions which had been previ- 
ously held in England and France gave rise to 
the idea, although the English government of- 
fered no assistance, and great fears were enter- 
tained by many that much injury would result 
from bringing foreign goods into competition 
with domestic manufactures. Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, her husband, rendered all pos- 
sible help to the enterprise. The Crystal Palace 
was built. One-half the space was reserved to 
England and her colonies, the other half devoted 
to foreign exhibitors. The daily average num- 
ber of visitors to the Exhibition during the 141 
days it remained open was 42,851; the greatest 
number in one day was 109,915; the greatest 
number present at any one time in the building 
was 92,224. The enterprise was a success finan 
cially beyond all expectations. After all ex- 
penses were paid, a balance remained of about 
$900,000. In 1862 a second British Exhibition 
was held. But in consequence of the disturbed 
condition of America and Italy, the recent death 
ot Prince Albert, and various other internal dis- 
couragements, it Was not a pecuniary success. 
The first French International Exhibition, in 
35, Was held in a fine building on the Champs 
Elysées. It was successful, yet was a small af- 
fair compared to the grand one which followed 
in 1867. The building for the latter was erected 
in the plain of the Champ de Mars, and covered 
200,000 square yards. The grounds were elabo- 
rately ornamented, and the best arrangements 
made for exhibitors and visitors. The Vienna 
Exhibition, held three years ago, is fresh in the 
memory of our readers. The number of coun- 
tries represented was larger than at anv preced- 
ing Exhibition, but the number of visitors was 
much less than was anticipated, and a heavy pe- 
cuniary loss was the result. The misfortunes 
which attended it were in great measure the nat- 
ural consequence of the short-sighted policy of 
the Viennese, who were so extortionate in their 
demands that visitors were driven from the c ity, 
and of course the Exhibition suffered thereby. 








The Children’s Aid Society (office, 19 East 
Fourth Street) propose to open again their Sea- 
side Home for poor children during the coming 
summer. But subscriptions from the friends of 
the enterprise will be needed to carry it out suc- 
cessfully. Last season over two thousand chil- 
dren were taken from their close, hot tenement 
homes, and invigorated by a few days of fresh 
air and sea-bathing. 


A library of one thousand rare volumes, ele- 
gantly bound, was recently sold in Paris. Many 
of the books were sold at enormous prices. 
The entire library was valued at $60,000, but it 
brought $103,239. ‘‘ La Sainte Bible,” 1789-1804, 
in 12 vols., in 4to, $4900; ‘La Bible,” De Mor: 
tier, bound by Padeloup, $396; ‘A Passion,’ 
by A. Diire r, Italian manuscript “of the sixteenth 
century, $1430: “Les Heures Latines,” manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, $610; Le Pastis- 
sier Francais, in a charming binding, by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, $910; Métamorphoses d@’ Ovide, bound 
by Derome, $595; Fables de la Fontaine, first edi- 
tion, $690; Corneille (Elzevir), 1664-76, $820 ; 
Moliére, 1666, $1140; Rabelais, with engravings 
by B. Picart, bound by Padeloup, $1200 ; Diogenis 
Epistole, Grolier’s copy, $410; Plutarch, bound 
by Derome, $820; Cicero (Elzevir), $982 ; Livy 
(Elzevir), $1160. 





In the Women’s Pavilion*there is exhibited a 
most wonderful specimen of needle-work. Eight 
pictures, many of them portraits, are wrought 
in silk so skillfully and beautifully that they have 
the appearance at a little distance of steel engray- 
ing or etching. Among the portraits are those 
of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and of Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
There is also a portrait of John Bright, which 
remains unfinished, in such a way as to show that 
the work was really done with the needle. This 
contribution to the Exhibition is made by a lady 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 





Advice of all kinds is given gratis by the news- 
papers to those who are about to visit the Cen- 
tennial. Some of it is good, and some other- 
wise. We give our readers the benetit of some 
mniscellaneous clippings : 

“Tf you are absolutely limited to three or four days, 
you had better divide your time as follows: Devote 
the first day to taking a general look at the interior of 
the six principal bulldogs an six or seven hours of 
hard tramping you can get through them all—then 
make up your mind what department you most want 
to see, and devote the rest of your time to seeing it 
thoroughly, so as to take home some clear and lasting 
impressions. If you roam about aimlessly, your rec- 
ollections of the fair will be wholly chaotic.” 

“Get your fifty cents ready before you go to the 
grounds, and save a long delay in waiting at the coun- 
ters to get change.” 

“ Leave your fine clothes at home, and.all your jew- 
elry. Nobody will be looking at you. 

“Do not go on the Fourth of July, unless you want 
to see, not the Exhibition, but the c rowd.” 

“* Whoever can possibly afford to go to Philadelphia 
can’t afford not to.” 

To which we would add: 


Do not try to see every thing, unless you have sev- 
eral weeks at your disposal. Do not lose your pocket- 
book—nor your temper. Do not crowd. Take your 

sight-secing easily, and thus have a good time. 





Newspapers enjoy a keen joke, and do not 
mind whether it is pleasant all around or not. 
The Boston Globe recently made some comments 
upon the inconveniently long names of many so- 
cieties, and suggested—whether jocosely or oth- 
erwise—that they be abbreviated by making a 
word out of their initial letters. For example: 
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the ‘*Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion” could be cut down to ** Bymea.”? Where- 
upon another Massachusetts paper retorts that 
on this principle ‘* The Daily and Weekly Globe” 
should be made to read “* The Dawg.” 

It was nicely calculated by one of our city 
dailies that the foreign | letters recently sent out 
by the Bothnia ou one day would, if placed end 
to end, reach from the Battery to High Bridge. 





The non-paying attendance at the Centennial 
is announced to be no less than 12,000, simply 
among exhibitors and their assistants. 





It is stated that there are now in the San Fran- 
cisco Mint $7,060,000 in ten-cent pieces, coined 
for transmission to the East. A recent order, 
however, requires that they all be re-examined, 
and all the badly formed pieces remelted and 
recoined. 

There are now about 750 children under the 
care of the New York Juvenile Asylum, 618 at 
the Asylum, and the remainder in its House of 
Reception, No. 61 West Thirteenth Street. Sev- 
eral hundred have also been provided with good 
homes in Illinois. 

The Russian government does not seem to be 
very consistent. It allows women to study and 
practice medicine, but refuses to let them attend 
university lectures. Not long since a committee 
Was appointed at St. Petersburg to examine a 
proposal for establishing lectures for ladies at 
the university; but it reported against their ad- 
mmission to the benetits of univers ity tuition. 








A Centennial proclamation has been issued by 
the President of the United States, reeommend- 
ing that on the coming Fourth of July the peo- 
ple of the several States assemble and cause to 
be delivered a historical sketch of their respect- 
ive counties or towus from their formation, and 
that a copy of each sketch be tiled, in print or 
manuscript, in the clerk’s office of each county, 
and an additional copy, in print or manuscript, 
be tiled in the office of the Librarian of Congress, 
to the intent that a complete record may be thus 
obtained of the progress of our institutions dur- 
ing the first century of their existence. 





The Emperor of Brazil has a good memory, if 
we mnay judge by a single incide nt. During his 
recent Western tour, in passing through ‘Cin- 
cinnati he visited the Miami Medical College, 
and at once made inquiry for Dr. Murphy. He 
was informed by the janitor in charge that the 
college Was not in session, and that Dr. Murphy 
was not there. Dom Pedro then explained that 
he had met Dr. Murphy twenty-three years ago 
in Paris, and wanted to renew the acquaintance. 
During all that interval he had remembered not 
only the name of the Cincinnati doctor, but also 
that of the college with which he was connected, 

Some distressing cases of death have occurred 
among the people engaged in the white-lead 
works in England. The Lancet suggests that the 
following precautions should be made compul- 
sory in all white-lead manufactories: ‘* Clothes, 
gloves, and caps should be provided to be worn 
only at the works; water-proof boots to be pro- 
vided for those working with the moist white 
lead; respirators to be provided for those work- 
ing in the dry lead works; no one to be allowed 
to leave the works unwashed or in his factory 
dress; and that manufacturers should be em- 
powered to make special rules which should 
render any of their work-people amenable to 
iaw for disregarding them.”’ 





The London Standard gives an account of a 
large skating rink, supplied with real ice, which 
has been recently opened by a Mr. Gamgee, who 
has invented a successful mode of making and 
Inaintaining a sheet of ice for skating purposes. 
It is made by the alternate condensation and 
evaporation of ether, the intense cold thus pro 
duced being imparted to a mixture of glycerine 
and water, which never freezes, and which has 
the valuable property of not oxidizing metal. 
This mixture, circulating continually through 
copper pipes flooded to a depth of two and a 
quarter inches, speedily converts the water into 
a sheet of perfect ice, which might be maintained 
beneath a tropical sun. Mr. Gamgee has substi- 
tuted sulphurous acid for ether, with similar re- 
sult. As the ice reduces the surrounding tem- 
perature, “rinking’” may become yery agreeable 
even in ‘*dog-days.” 

An eccentric man, who died at Little Falls a 
short time ago, had left written directions mi- 
nutely describing how he wished to be buried. 
On the hill-side above his residence he had pre- 
pared for himself a sepulchre cut in the solid 
rock, with a stone fitted into the opening, that 
was to be sealed up with cement. He desired 
that no sexton, undertaker, or hearse should be 
employed at his funeral. His coffin was made 
by a workman from black-walnut which he had 
kept in his house for this purpose. The coffin 
was to be sealed up in a lead-lined box. The 
funeral was to take place immediately after 
breakfast, and the only service was to be a 
prayer. His own horses were to convey him to 
the tomb, and he had selected eight pall-bearers. 
These directions were followed at the funeral. 





English newspapers of a century ago show 
that the question as to the propriety of women 
taking a more prominent part in public affairs 
was under discussion long ago. In 1778 an ad- 
vertisement appeared in the London Morning 
Post of the proposed opening of Rice’s elegant 
rooms, Golden Square, for public debate for la- 
dies only. The tirst subject suggested for dis- 
cussion was, “Do not the extraordinary abilities 
of the ladies in the present age demand academ- 
ical honors from the universities, a right to vote 
at elections, and to be returned members of Par- 
liament?? The Morning Post of April 14, 1780, 
contained an announcement of the ‘first ses- 
sions of the Female Parliament; the debate to 
be carried on by ladies only, and a lady to pre- 
side in the chair.’’ In succeeding issues of the 
paper there were reports of the proceedings of 
this parliament. The Post of May 20, 1780, re- 
marks: ‘*Such is the universal rage for public 
speaking that the Hon. Mrs. L. , possessed of 
no less than £2000 a year, constantly speaks at 
the Casino Rooms on the nights of the ladies’ 
dcbates.” 
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THE SULTAN GOING TO | 


THE MOSQUE. 
FPNUIS fine engraving represents the late 
Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Aziz, on his 
way to the mosque, just outside his favorite 
palace of Dolma Bagcheh, to which, like 
a devout Mussulman, he never fails to re- 
pair on Friday. A striking feature of the 
picture is the servility with which all the 
chief ministers and generals conduct them- 
selves in the presence of their sovereign. 
At the time of his passing, each battalion 
in turn gives a sort of cheer, accompanied 
by vestures with the left hand forming an 
abridged version of the accustomed Orient- 
al salam, while volleys of guns salute him 
on the Bosphorus. This is one of the few 
when the Turkish ladies make 
their appearance in public in their neat 
broughams, accompanied, by their black — | 
attendants. One of them may be seen in 
a corner of the picture, peeping from be- 
hind her veil at the monarch. 
This pic ture is especially interesting at 
this moment, when Turkish affairs are en- 
iving unusual attention, Since it was 
drawn, Abdul-Aziz has been overthrown 
by a rebellion, and his nephew, the pre- 
umptive heir to the empire, has been 
installed in his place under the title of 
Murad the Fifth. The new ruler 
is represented as a man of more liberal 
tendencies than his who, 
though he began his reign full of prom- 
ie, had degenerated to a mere selfish sen- 
vist. It seen whether 
Turkey has gained a new lease of life by 
the change, or whether ancient Byzantium, 
founded six hundred years before Christ, 
and peopled in turn by pagans, Christians, 
and Moslems, is destined soon to be num- 
bered anew among the cities of Christen- 
dom 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorresronDenTt. | 





F certain precursory signs do not deceive 

me, polonaises and over-skirts are not 
destined to endure much longer, but will 
perish, like all human institutions, by the 
mere force of their own exaggeration. As 
long as they were content to play simply 
a prominent part, allowing the skirt at the 
same time some importance, they prosper- 
ed and reigned supreme ; but instead of 
remaining satisfied with a role very advan- 
tageous to themselves, they have tried to 
annex every thing belonging to the skirt— 
amplitude, trimmings, and length; and it 
is this last ambition which will seal their 
doom. Over-skirts and polonaises are so 
long and so much trimmed that the skirt 
disappears entirely ; and the skirt becom- 
ing extinct by the invasions of the over- 
skirt and polonaise, the latter will also have 
no further cause for existence, and will 
therefore be replaced by dresses such as 
were worn in former times, 

To describe the present fashion is the 
most daring undertaking of modern times. 
\ toilette (for the term costume is no lon- 
ger used) is composed of a skirt concealed 
by the trimmings, which in their turn are 
hidden by the over-skirt or draperies form- 
With soft and trans- 
parent goods the method of procedure is 
something in this wise: A skirt of plain 
material to match the transparent. stuff, 
Which is usually striped, and forms the 
over dress of the toilette, is covered on 
the bottom in the back with a trimming 
composed of the two materials, or of the 
striped material only, and on the front and 
sides with another kind of trimming of the 
same material; beginning at the waist in 
the back are two breadths of the materi- 
al, measuring each two or three yards in 
length, according to the faney of the mo- 
diste. The bottom of these breadths, which 
are called cads, is either simply cut straight, 
or else in the shape of a point, and is 
trimmed with fringe or lace to match the 
toilette. With these two ends—and it is 
here that the genius of the modiste is re- 
vealed—is formed every variety of intri- 
cate drapery, losing itself at one point to 
re-appear at the next, flattened on one side 
to bulge out on the other, and forming a 
medley of the most inextricable and inex- 
plicable kind. Such a toilette has four 
different aspects ; that is to say, the right 

le in front is flat, the left side pleated 
horizontally, the right side in the back 
pulfed, and the middle and left sides (in 
the back) pleated perpendicularly. 

T have had reason for some time to dwell 
on the importance of the réle played by 
pockets in the feminine toilette. To-day 
there are pockets which occupy the whole 
length of the skirt, from the belt to the under 





ing the over dress, 


edge. To comprehend this style of ornament, 
one should imagine a pleated band generally 


made of the same plain shade as the skirt ; this 
band, measuring when pleated four or five inch- 
es in width, evosses all the trimmings and ascends 
to the ordinary height of the pockets, where it 
forms the pocket proper, which is ornamented 
and bedecked in way conceivable with 
ruches and bows of ribbon tied in the most ea- 
pricious manner 

Mc tal braids will soon be entirely abandoned, 
as, indeed, has already been predicted, but in 
their stead braids not merely interwoven with 
gold, but entirely of gold, resembling, in a word, 
the galloon in the liv rv of a footman, have in- 
stalled themselves in the toilettes of the most 
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elegant ladies, and trim their robes and wrap- | but alike in beauty, and of incomparable elegance. 


pings. Even modest woolen stuffs are inter- 
woven with threads of gold, and black grena- 
dines are resplendent with gold threads glittering 
in their stripes. Dresses made of these grena- 
dines are trimmed with ravishing black fringe 
mixed with gold. These dresses, however, it 
should be well understood, are designed solely 
for the house, or for casinos at watering-places 
and summer resorts. The woolen materials, in 
several shades of éGeru interwoven with gold 
threads, are used, however, for toilettes worn dur- 
ing the day, and are comparatively simple. For 
several years transparent stuffs have fallen some- 
what into disuse, but this vear they have been re- 
vived, and have heeome quite the rage. Thev are 
made of silk, cotton, and wool, unequal in value 





Damassée grenadines of wool, with stripes of ev- 


ery dimension, squares, ete,, are worn with under 


dresses of foulard ; these under dresses have cor- 
sages of the same material made in cuirass shape, 
and laced in the back in order to compress the 
wearer as much as possible, for the fashion of to- 
day dictates long and slender waists like those of 
the reign of Louis XV. In the latter days of the 
Empire the Empress grew portly, as is often the 
case with women of mature years. To please her, 
and to disguise this enhonpoint, large waists and 
even prominent abdomens were made the fashion. 
Women who did not possess this figure by nature 
had recourse to art, and wore one tournure in the 
back and another in front. This fashion has 
ceased together with its cause, and ladies at pres- 
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ent must, in order to be fashionable, have the 
figure of a serpent, the train representing the tail. 
A new fancy must here be recorded. For the 


| evening, in the city as well as in the country and 


at watering-places, ladies will wear hooded man- 
tillas of cream lace (this term is no longer used, 
bat is replaced by ivory). This mantilla is placed 
on the head, and terminates in two ends, one of 
which (the longest) is thrown over the opposite 
shoulder, and protects the throat from the cool 
evening air. The bows of these mantillas are of 
the same ivory tint, or else of some bright shade, 
such as purple, blue, or rose, This conceit is ex- 
tremely pretty, and beautifies even a plain woman. 
A profusion of ribbons fs worn, arranged in bows 
of various sizes, which are placed on the pockets, 
sleeves, corsages, and on the ends of the over- 
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URKEY GOING TO THE MOSQUE. 
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Some dresses of black faille are embroidered in 


| a manner to represent garlands of white and pur- 


ple lilacs, which are masterpieces of needle-work. 
In spite of the magnificence of these embroider- 


ies, worked with colors, and imitating nature with 


a perfection which it would almost seem impos- 
sible to attain, embroideries of the same color as 
the dress, just as costly, but more quiet in tone, 
are much more distinguished. Only plain mate- 
rials are embroidered in this way; but when there 
aré broad stripes, the embroidery is worked alter- 
nately with one color on one stripe and another 
color on the next. 

Gloves are still, and more than ever, chosen to 
match the color of the dress or its accessories, 
bonnets are trimmed with ribbons of the same 
color as the gloves, handkerchiefs have a border 


| more soberly. 
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of the color of the rilblons—in a word, the pres- 


ent order of things is constantly becoming more 
fastidious in regard to the harmony of every thing 
belonging to the toilette. 

There are dresses, however, which are trimmed 
On the corsage of such dresses is 
placed a scarf to match, in guise of a mantelet, 
verv long, crossing in front, and tied in the back 
on the middle of the skirt, or else fastened there 
under a large ribbon bow. At one of the last 
theatrical entertainments an elegant lady wore 
a robe of silver gauze and one of these scarfs 
made of red erépe de Chine; the ribbon bows were 
black. like the skirt of faille worn underneath the 
robe of silver gauze. The coiffure was composed 


of red poppies, with fouffes of very slender silver 


sprays. EmMMELINE RayMonp. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUS. 
IIE self-consciousness of vanity is one thing ; 
the self-consciousness of shyness another. 


Whoever suffers from the self-consciousness of 


shyness, of timidity, of sensitiveness, knows an 
amount of pain which no one who is without such 


weakness can well understand. To be perpetually 


haunted by the feeling that one has done some- 
thing wrong or said something foolish is of it- 
self a torture that would almost wipe away the 
stain of .a serious offense by the virtue which 
lies in punishment. But the worst of it is, this 
anguish of mind is almost always about little 
things—mere trifles which are of really no con- 
sequence one way or another, but which the exag- 
gerating fancy of the self-conscious makes into 
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absolute misfortunes, or, if it should be 
that way, into real crimes. All of us at 
times speak too fast, with too little con- 
sideration of how our words may sound 
and be taken by the hearer; hence we 
say things that we regret and things that 
we do not mean—things that bear a dou- 
ble construction the farthest removed 
from our intention, and which strikes on 
our senses only when too late to be re- 
called. To apologize for the meaning 
that may be found beneath, would be to 
flounder only the deeper in the mire. For 
there is just the one hope that when you 
speak of les nouveaux riches, with a sniff 
of disdain, to any one, he will not take 
your sviff in any way to himself. But if, 
pressed by self-consciousness, you apolo- 
gize and say, “I did not mean you,” he 
can then have no doubt as to the possi- 
bility of the application and his own po- 
sition in your estimate of things. You 
might not have really meant him when 
you spoke so scornfully of the new rich 
and their ways and works ; but to acknowl- 
edge that your words cou/d have struck 
him is to concede the whole question, and 
your friend is justly annoyed at your blun- 
der. An unconscious person who had 
made the same mistake would not have 
apologized—would probably not have seen 
that it was a mistake at all, because of 
that very want of self-consciousness ; hence 
the feelings of the person already alluded 
to would not have been wounded, as he 
would, in the first place, have seen that he 
Was not meant, and, in the second, would 
not be forced to understand that he might 
have been alluded to, only he wasn’t. 
Meanwhile the poor self-conscious tripper 
suffers torments, has a sleepless night, and 
can not look his friend in the face tran- 
quilly for weeks after. 

This is one form of misery produced 
by self-consciousness, when allied with a 
kind heart, a hatred of giving pain, and 
the terrible habit of believing thought to 
be transparent—that for every mental 
eye there is a hook all ready for attach- 
ment, and that the mass of mankind is 
as conscious as one’s self. Another form 
is the more familiar and more personal 
one of thinking that every thing done or 
said by one’s self is hideous, wrong, de- 
testable, ridiculous, and, being wrong and 
ridiculous, then secretly condemned and 
ridiculed. This is the kind of thing known 
to us all either in others or, more unfor- 
tunately, in ourselves; and the anguish 
induced by the state of mind included in 
such self-depreciation is, as we said be- 
fore, to be understood only by those who 
know and feel it for themselves. But if 
these poor, sensitive, self-conscious creat- 
ures suffer for their own parts, so are 
they cause of suffering in others. It is 
painful beyond measure to be with these 
people, conscious as they are from the 
crown of their head to the soles of their 
feet, and conscious in a writhing, hum- 
ble, self-abased way which it hurts one’s 
common humanity to see. They takefsuch 
a quantity of attention and assurance to 
satisfy! They have to be stimulated with 
such a large amount of moral cordial, of 
mental pick-me-ups, that no one’s patience 
can bear the strain for long; and even 
the kindest heart in the world gives way 
before the task of perpetually soothing 
the poor humble things into serenity, of 
perpetually stimulating them, not to self- 
respect, but to a momentary calm which 
looks something like it and is the near- 
est to which they can get. Life is too 
serious and time is too short to spend on 
shadows; and the miseries of the self- 
conscious are shadows in which the only 
thing that is real is the pain. But when 
we have assured them again and again 
that it all means nothing—that their sor- 
rows come from nothing, are born of noth 
ing, are only the sorrows of shadows—we 
get weary of our task of vain convincing, 
and let them go on in their voluntary mar- 
tyylom, hopeless of ever doing them the 
smallest good. 

For feminine self-consciousness, moth- 
ers and nurses and yovernesses are most 
ly to blame. Worse educated than boys, 
girls are much more manipulated. From 
their earliest years they are taught to 
think of themselves and consider theit 
actions as boys healthily brought up nev- 
er are. They must not fling themselves 
about, and they must spread their little 
skirts gracefully when they sit down; 
they are cautioned to be “ modest,” when 
what the foolish instructress reviles is in 
its essence modesty, because it is inno- 
cence, what she teaches is in its essence 
less modesty than self-consciousness ; and 
they are drilled into “elegance,” which 











! means that they are drilled out of all the grace- 


fulness of nature, and made artificial and affect- 
ed by the laws of good-breeding and to suit Mrs. 
Grundy’s views. They are taught to take care of 
their complexion, to venerate their clothes, and to 
respect their hands, when they want to play and 
be happy and not to think of themselves, and 
then we Wonder that women are self-conscious, 
and that they fail to attain their best capabili- 
ties because of affectation and regard for small 
things. It would be a miracle if they did any 
thing else, seeing how they are mishandled from 
the beginning. All the same, however produced, 
self-consciousness is a painful acquisition, and 
a cause of misery to every one concerned; and 
the mental physician who could devise a reme- 
dy for it, when once it is fairly established in 
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the nature of a suffering human being, would be 
a benefactor to his race such as not even the 
curer of cancer or the discoverer of a specific for 
consumption would surpass in value and well- 
doing. 





A GREAT MISTAKE. 
" pretty little Nellie May married Frank 


Chester, she really believed that she was 
entering upon a life of unclouded happiness—an 
unlimited extension, in fact, of her golden court- 
ship days, wherein discords would be altogether 
impossible. 

Loving her husband sincerely, the little wife 
was far too loyal to admit even to herself the 
greatness of her disappointment, yet the melan- 
choly truth was plain. A cloud had darkened 
the domestic horizon—a cloud of such size and 
blackness that it had weil-nigh shaded the hon- 
ey-moon, and had threatened dire storms and 
tempests ever since. And this cloud, to drop 
metaphor, was nothing less than Frank Chester’s 
mother—to him, the embodiment of wisdom, the 
fountain-head of knowledge; to his wife, a con- 
stantly quoted, and therefore disagreeable, para- 
gon, who threatened to develop into the destroyer 
of her happiness. 

Whatever Nellie did—whether she arranged her 
house or meditated some new decoration of walls 
or rooms, whether she superintended his favorite 
dish or made his after-dinner coffee with her own 
hands—the result was always the same. ‘ Ah, 
that isn’t the way my mother used to do,” or, “I 
only wish mother was here; she could show you a 
better way,” was Frank’s invariable comment, un- 
til Nellie began to fear that she should learn to 
hate her mother-in-law, and to look forward with 
dismay to the visit which Mrs. Chester senior 
talked of paying them, but which had been for- 
tunately delayed thus far. At the end of this 
first month of housekeeping Frank expressed him- 
self in no measured terms when poor Nellie tim- 
idly announced that she had not money enough to 
pay all the bills. 

“Not money enough? Why, Nellie, you must 
have been very extravagant or very wasteful, or 
both. Why, my mother always kept house on 
just ha/f of the allowance I make you; and she 
had five children at home, while here we have 
only ourselves! Really, my dear, you must look 
after things a little better than this, or you will 
ruin me, All that money spent on two people, 
and the bills only half paid!” 

“But, Frank,” urged Nellie, trying hard to be 
cool, and forcing back the tears that would spring 
to her eyes—“ but, Frank, you know your mother 
had only one servant—you have often said so— 
and we have three. Of course that makes a differ- 
ence. And then you have had a great many din- 
ner parties, and you have no idea how many extra 
things a dinner involves.” 

“ Nonsense, Nellie; you need not lay the blame 
on our having dined half a dozen people during 
the month, for I don’t believe that makes an atom 
of difference in the long-run. No, the fault is in 
your inexperience. You must look after those 
servants of yours more closely. I only wish you 
had mother here for a couple of months ; she would 
find the leaks, I know, and stop them too! But 
then, of course, you have never had the advantage 
of such thorough training as mother has given her 
daughters. Why, she has made Jane as capable 
as herself.” 

“And I am very glad I haven’t had such a 
‘training’ as you speak of,” said Nellie, hotly. 
“My own dear mother was always prudent, and 
taught her children to be the same; but she used 
to say that when people had ample means, econ- 
omy was too often another name for stinginess, 
and I believe she was right.” 

“Mother was not stingy,” said Frank, with an 
angry flush. 

“J don’t see how she lived on such a paltry 
sum and supported so large a family without giv- 
ing her whole mind to petty savings, which could 
have left her no time for better and brighter 
things. She must have given up reading and 
music and all that, and to what end? Just to 
add a few more dollars to your already large in- 
come. Now J think that is the worst kind of 
stinginess, since it defrauds the mind and soul to 
no purpose whatever.” 

“And J think it is a wife’s duty to please her 
husband,” Frank exclaimed, more anneved than 
his wife could guess, for her random thrust had 
come close to the truth. ‘ Mother devoted her 
life to her family, and if it had not been for the 
economy you despise, I might not have had so 
much money for wasting now.” 

But poor Nellie, much too fond of her husband 
to find quarreling any thing but misery, was fair- 
ly vanquished by this time, and retired in tears, 
leaving the inglorious victor to draw checks for 
the bills, and to soothe his disturbed conscience by 
resolving to buy his wife a new pair of bracelets 
that very day. 

So the thing had been going on, sometimes bet- 
ter, sometimes worse—Nellie fairly disheartened 
at the malign influence that her mother-in-law, 
though so far distant, seemed to exercise over her 
life; Frank utterly perplexed by the storm that 
followed every allusion to his mother’s ways, ev- 
ery quotation of her maxims. 

Man-like, he never dreamed of the pain he was 
inflicting, or of the injustice of his constant com- 
parisons; and so, never imagining that he could 
be to blame, he attributed all the dissensions that 
were fast imbittering their lives to Nellie’s temper. 

“Strange, she always seemed so amiable and 
gentle at home, that she should prove so capri- 
cious and irritable now,” he said to himself on 
more than one occasion ; and he was fast settling 
into the belief that he was a model husband, with 
a most perversely tempered wife, when a fortu- 
nate accident showed him the truth so forcibly 
that he was fain to accept the lesson. 

The first anniversary of their marriage was 
close at hand, and Nellie had planned a pleasant 





surprise for her husband in the shape of a dinner 
party composed of six of his most particular 
friends. 

Every thing, was succeeding finely. The invita- 
tions were all accepted and the guests pledged to 
secrecy, the menu was of the daintiest, and her 
new dinner dress, reserved for this occasion, un- 
usually becoming, when, on the very morning of 
the eventful day, Frank pulled a letter out of his 
overcoat pocket as he was leaving the house, say- 
ing at the same time, 

“There, Nellie, I forgot to tell you last night, 
but mother wrote yesterday to say you may ex- 
pect her this afternoon. The fact is, I invited 
her to spend our wedding anniversary with us; 
but I wouldn’t tell you before, thinking to give 
you a pleasant surprise. Now you can have a 
room in readiness, as she will arrive about four 
o’clock, and I will meet her at the boat and bring 
her up here. Good-by, little woman ;” and Krank 
departed, serenely unconscious of the vexation 
and dismay he left behind. 

Poor Nellie thrust the unwelcome letter into 
her pocket without reading, and then hurrying 
to her bedroom, locked the door and sat down to 
have a good cry. 

Such an unlooked-for addition to her carefully 
planned dinner party! such a provoking contre- 
temps as the arrival of this dreaded mother-in- 
law on this particular day! it was really too much, 
and for a while her tears flowed unrestrainedly. 

Nellie had never seen Mrs. Chester until her 
wedding day, and even then she had found little 
to please her in the tall, angular, prim-mannered 
woman who offered such a decided contrast to 
her handsome, lively son, with his genial temper 
and ready wit. 

Frank had done his best on that occasion to 
be cordial for both, but, though he was much too 
happy to see it, the two ladies had been as frigid 
as their relationship allowed them to be, and the 
year that had passed had not brought them near- 
er together. 

All this and more passed through poor Nellie’s 
mind before she wiped away her tears and began 
to think of all that yet remained to be done, and 
of the impossibility of appearing at her dinner 
table with red eyes. . 

This last reflection helped her to control her- 
self. She summoned her chamber-maid, and gave 
the necessary directions for preparing a room for 
her guest, and then busied herself in attending 
to the details of the evening festivity, until at last 
she sat down to her solitary lunch with compar- 
ative cheerfulness. 

“At least,” she said to herself, “I will not let 
this day be marred by any ill temper. I will try, 
for Frank’s sake, to weleome his mother, and no 
matter how she may criticise, I will be amiable.” 

But another and a far graver sorrow awaited 

the poor little woman, for just as she rose from 
the table a telegram was placed in her hand, and, 
with a sudden presage of ill, she tore open the 
envelope. Her fears were confirmed: the dis- 
patch was from her father, to announce the sud- 
den and perhaps fatal illness of her mother, and 
urging her to lose no time if she would see her 
once more. With shaking hands and sinking 
heart, Nellie made her preparations for immedi- 
ate departure. Her husband, who had received 
a similar message, was speedily at home, and 
made every arrangement for her comfort, sooth- 
ing her as far as possible with hopeful words, 
and so loving and sympathetic withal that Nellie 
felt it doubly hard to leave him. 
* “Tf T could possibly leave my business on such 
short notice, you should not go alone, little wifey ; 
but you may depend on seeing me in a day or 
two, and meanwhile you must write and telegraph 
constantly,” he said. 

“And if (as I hardly dare to hope) mother 
should be better, you need not come until next 
week; but be sure to write to me every day, for 
I shall find so much comfort in your letters,” said 
Nellie, eagerly. 

The promise was given, and then she suddenly 
remembered the dinner party, which could no 
longer be kept secret, so her intended surprise 
was unfolded to her husband. 

“T did not mean to let you know about it un- 
til you came home to-night,” she said, smiling 
faintly at his thanks for this proof of her loving 
thoughtfulness. 

“And what a sad ending to vour pleasant lit- 
tle scheme!” he added, “and what am I to do 
without you, darling? Do you think I could let 
them know in time not to come ?” 

Nellie shook her head. “ Impossible, Frank ; 
it is nearly five now, and they were invited for 
six o’clock. Besides, you will have barely time 
to meet your mother now; you will have to drive 
fast, after leaving me at the cars, if you want to 
meet the boat.” 

“That's true,” said Frank, looking at his watch 
as they drove toward the dépét. ‘“ Why, do you 
know, Nellie, I had quite forgotten that mother 
was coming, for this trouble of yours has driven 
every thing else out of my mind!” 

Nellie was soothed and somewhat cheered, de- 
spite her grief, by this admission, and so they 
parted—she for a ride of six hours in the cars, 
he to go as rapidly as the carriage could take 
him to the steamboat landing, where his mother 
was already awaiting him. 

It took some time to explain matters to that 
lady’s entire satisfaction; that her daughter-in- 
law should have left her house on such short no- 
tice, and left it entirely to the control of her serv- 
ants, was to her mind a very damaging fact, which 
she commented upon very freely. 

“Tt seems to me, Frank, that your wife must 
be a very careless housekeeper, to start off in 
such a hurry, and never even wait to see if I was 
coming. Why, suppose I had not arrived this 
afternoon, there would have been absolutely no 
head to the house.” 

“But Nellie was anxious to get to her mother 
as soon as possible, you know,” said Frank, not 
altogether pleased. 
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Mrs. Chester looked uncompromising. 

“Of course, that’s all very proper, but still a 
married woman has much to consider, and her 
first and paramount duty is always to her hus- 
band and her home. And a true wife will be 
careful to avoid unnecessary expense.” 

Her son winced a little at this application of 
the very maxim which he had so often quoted to 
poor Nellie as his mother’s guiding principle, 
but he made no reply. She went on: 

“T suppose it is about your dinner hour, isn’t 
it,Frank? The fact is, I am rather hungry, for I 
wouldn’t spend a dollar for dinner on the boat, 
and I had only a sandwich and an apple in my 
traveling-bag, but I shall enjoy your dinner all 
the more.” : 

“That reminds me, mother,” said Frank, as he 
helped her out of the carriage at his own door, 
“that we are to have a dinner party to-night, six 
of our most intimate friends, whom Nellie invited 
to celebrate the day.” 

“But things won’t be ready, now she has gone 
so suddenly.” 

“Oh, our servants will attend to all that,” said 
Frank; but his mother interrupted him with a 
gesture of dismay. 

“Just as I expected !” she exclaimed ; “ just as 
I expected! My poor boy, you are living at a 
ruinously wasteful rate, and I must try my best 
to reform your wife’s domestic management and 
show you how to get along. Why, Frank, you 
must remember how differently J managed my 
household when you were a boy at home, and 
how I looked after every thing myself. Do you 
happen to know if Nellie goes into her kitchen 
immediately after breakfast every day, as a care- 
ful housewife should 2” 

“Why, the fact is,” said Frank, fairly stam- 
mering as he explained, “that I have had a fancy 
—that Nellie—in short, she has been in the habit 
of taking a walk every morning, and she has gen- 
erally walked down with me part of the way— 
her health, you know—” And here he broke 
down entirely, for his mother’s eyes were fixed 
full upon him with a look of such astonishment 
and disapproval that he fairly wilted. 

“Well, this is the most extraordinary house- 
keeping I have ever known,” she remarked at 
last; “and you seem to me to be as wasteful as 
your wife. But I suppose she spends the after- 
noon in domestic duties.” 

“In the afternoon she generally goes out to 
pay visits or attend receptions or matinées, or 
things of that sort. You know, mother, Nellie 
has a large circle of friends, and her social duties 
must not be neglected.” 

“And when does she ever find time for mak- 
ing your shirts or her own dresses, or even for 
making cake and pies and preserves 7” was the 
next question. 

Frank almost laughed as he replied: “ The fact 
is, mother, things are managed very differently in 
the city, and as we have three servants, Nellie 
does not find it necessary to spend her time in 
sewing or cooking. Besides, I want her to keep 
up her music, and she practices several hours 
each day.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you, two ina 
family, keep three girls to wait upon you? Oh, 
Frank! Frank! how you have changed! I only 
wish I had come here when you began house- 
keeping, and I might have taught your wife econ- 
omy; but now I am afraid it is too late.” And 
Mrs. Chester sighed mournfully. 

Frank had made two discoveries while this 
conversation was taking place—one, that arguing 
with his mother was very different from arguing 
with his wife, inasmuch as it required much more 
self-control ou his part; the other, that he had 
found himself obliged to use some of the very 
arguments which he had so often condemned 
when poor Nellie advanced them. So, to change 
the subject, he declared that it was quite time to 
dress, and hastened his mother to her room, 
while he made his own preparations. 

In due time the guests arrived. Many were 
the regrets over Nellie’s absence, which, in truth, 
cast an undeniable cloud over the entertainment, 
and much sympathy was expressed by all; but 
the dinner was an entire success in a gastronomic 
point of view, and the host was well pleased with 
the commendations it called forth. Still he could 
not help seeing that his mother was disapproving, 
and as one course succeeded another, her dismay 
and astonishment became more and more evident. 

As soon as possible he managed an adjourn- 
ment to the parlor, where his mother, despite his 
entreating look, declined to follow, and after some 
pleasant chat his friends departed. 

As the door closed on the last one, Frank, hear- 
ing loud voices in the dining-room, returned thith- 
er to find his mother and Mary engaged in angry 
discussion as to the proper method of disposing 
of the relics of the feast. Much as Frank was 
annoyed by the instant appeal which both parties 
made to him as he entered the room, he was yet 
too dutiful a son to hesitate. 

“While your mistress is absent, Mary,” he said 
to the excited waitress, “I shall expect you to 
obey my mother ; but, of course, Mrs. Chester will 
return in a day or two, and then she will take ev- 
ery thing into her own hands again. Until then 
my mother is the head of the house.” 

Mary looked unequivocal defiance at the usurp- 
er, but she left the room without another word, 
while Mrs. Chester, with a triumphant air, began: 

“Well, Frank, I never-dreamed of such waste- 
fulness as I've seen to-night. Why, there was 
enough left of that dinner to feed you all for a 
week to come, and that girl was determined to 
put it all away down stairs, where, I dare say, it 
would all have been given away by to-morrow 
night. But I was determined to stop that, so I 
made her bring the things all here to me, and 
I've got them under lock and key. With proper 
economy—” 

But Frank, sick of the very word, had taken his 
departure, and so the lecture ended, Mrs. Chester 
going to her room to plan her reforms, Frank in- 
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dulging in a cigar, while he wondered how Nellie 
was getting on, and wished most earnestly that 
she was at home again. 

“For,” said he, dolefully, to himself, “I’m afraid 
I shall have to break up housekeeping if she stays 
more than three days.” 

If Nellie could have heard him! 

Morning brought a telegram from Nellie to say 
that her mother, though very ill, was out of dan- 
ger, and announcing her own intention of staying 
with the invalid for some time. Later in the day 
a letter confirmed the telegram. ‘Iam sure you 
will get along nicely without me, dear Frank, 
since you have your mother,” wrote Nellie; “and 
as I am really very much needed here, I know 
you will not object if I prolong my stay to a fort- 
night.” 

“A fortnight!” groaned Frank; “ why couldn’t 
she have said a year? It would have been about 
as reasonable. But I know what I'll do; I will 
go after her when the week is out, and bring her 
home.” 

When Frank reached his home that evening he 
was surprised to find that every thing was dark. 
The hall gas was not lit; neither was the fire 
whose cheerful radiance always made his pleas- 
ant library doubly pleasant. Stumbling through 
the dark room, hé finally succeeded in getting a 
match and striking it, but when he would have 
applied the flame to the drop-light, why, that was 
nowhere to be seen. Hastily lighting a side burn- 
er, he rang the bell for Mary, but before she could 
answer his summons his mother appeared. 

Opening the door which connected the library 
with the dining-room, she said: 

“Oh, Frank, is that you? Come right in here 
and get warm, for it is a cold night, I know.” 

“But where is Mary? And what does she 
mean by neglecting to light the fire? And— 
Halloo! who put the drop-light in here? Why, 
mother, don’t you know that belongs in the li- 
brary?’ And Frank was about to ring another 
bell and call Mary to strict account, when his 
mother stopped him. 

“T told her not to make a fire there, Frank, 
for as long as you and I are alone, we might just 
as well sit in here and save fuel and light. SoI 
made her bring in the drop-light and your easy- 
chair, and I’ve been sitting here all day myself, 
to save fire up stairs.” 

“This is all nonsense, mother,” exclaimed 
Frank, vehemently. ‘ Nellie and I never thought 
of sitting in this room, and besides, I don’t like 
furnace heat at all, as you may remember. I al- 
ways have a fire in the library when the weather 
is cold enough, and I couldn’t read my paper any 
where else. So, with your permission, I will have 
these things restored to their right places, and 
then we'll have our dinner.” 

At this moment, before Mrs. Chester could say 
any thing more, Mary made her appearance, but 
shawled and bonneted, and with a large travel- 
ing-bag in her hand. Standing near the door, 
she said, wrathfully : 

“If you please, Mr. Chester, I would like my 
wages, for I’m going to leave to-night. Things 
are very different from what they was when our 
Mrs. Chester was at home, and as I can’t give 
satisfaction, I'd better be going. I'll send for 
my trunk in the morning, unless the old lady,” 
with a defiant glance at Mrs. Chester, ‘“ would 
like to search it first.” 

“Nonsense, Mary,” said Frank, realizing in a 
moment his own present discomfort and his wife’s 
dismay if Mary were suffered to depart—“ non- 
sense; you are not going at all. Why, what would 
your mistress say when she returned? Now just 
go up stairs and take off your hat, and then come 
down and wait on the table like a good girl.” 
And dextrously leading her to the door, he whis- 
pered: “ Just do the best you can, Mary, and I'll 
give you five dollars extra, and the others too. 
My wife will be home in a week, and then all 
will be right again.” 

Turning back to the dining-room, considerably 
ruffled, Frank refused to hear any thing about 
Mary, extravagance in general, and his own ex- 
travagance in particular, and pretended to be 
deep in his newspaper until dinner was served. 

But even this ordinarily agreeable meal was to 
be an annoyance to-night, for it was made up en- 
tirely of the remnants of the last night’s feast, 
and Frank grumbled audibly, much to his moth- 
er’s surprise. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what has come over 
you, Frank,” she said, severely. ‘“ Last night you 
had ten times as much on the table as you need- 
ed, and to-night you object to eating those things, 
when it’s the only way to keep them from being 
wasted.” 

“T know very well that I have been a fool, but 
I am quite cured of my folly now; and so Nellie 
will find when she gets back,” said Frank. 

Perhaps Mrs. Chester’s smile would not have 
been so complacent if she had known exactly 
what her son meant ; but she did not, and it was 
just as well. 

A week passed. The servants grumbled, re- 
belled, and were only saved from open mutiny by 
constant remonstrances and entreaties on the 
part of their master, backed with more substan- 
tial arguments occasionally. 

Frank said little if any thing to his mother, 
but, like the famous owl, he kept up an inces- 
sant thinking. His daily letters to Nellie were 
almost pitiful in their description of his forlorn 
condition, and brought quick loving answers from 
the little wife. 

At the end of that week Mrs. Chester was sud- 
denly summoned home, and Frank had no sooner 
seen her safely embarked on the boat than he 
hastened to his office, arranged for a few days of 
absence, and took the first train to Glenwood, 
where he surprised and delighted his wife by his 
unexpected presence. 

In the days that followed the reunion Frank 
confessed his change of views with great candor 
and many self-accusations, Nellie was too well 
pleased to be unforgiving, and the element of 
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discord was hushed. When the husband and 
wife returned to their home, nothing was said 
about Mrs. Chester’s ways and methods, and from 
that time onward Frank was content to let Nellie 
expend such proportion of his ample income as 
their social position demanded, without grumbling 
at necessary outlays. 

Indeed, he was heard to say in after-years, that 
the man who attempted to make of his wife a 
second edition of his mother, was only making a 
very great mistake. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


The American Centennial and the English ‘‘ Welcome 
Home.”—Light come, light go.—A Fortune for a Pic- 
ture.—The Sea-Serpent with a Vengeance.—A Plea 


for Femalé Chemists.—A Bicycle Battalion. 


HE rejoicings over your Centenary and our 
own welcome of the Prince of Wales, though 
occurring at the same time, present a curious con- 
trast. Our exultation, such as it is, is like the 
love of a woman for a man—personal, and not 
altogether founded in reason. It is what the vul- 
gar call ‘ gush,” and it may be rapidly exchanged 
for a sentiment of a very different kind, if the 
object of adoration should give offense. Your 
devotion, on the other hand, is exhibited for a 
great principle, and must needs be lasting. The 
impression on my mind, at least, when I consider 
the two national manifestations, is greatly to our 
own disadvantage. Nor unhappily is this the 
worst of it. Every provincial mayor, every pen- 
ny-a-lining scribe, endeavors to outdo his fellows 
in sycophancy. The special correspondent of the 
Times informs us that, on witnessing the arrival 
of the Prince in front of Portsmouth, even the 
strongest men “felt something rising in their 
throats that they could not swallow.” This is a 
little too much, and also of a nature that one “ can 
not swallow.” The Times leader writer is simi- 
larly affected, and describes his Royal Highness’s 
holiday as though it had been an expedition of 
some Peter the Great into the far-distant realms 
of civilization in order to bring back the arts and 
sciences to benefit his country. One thing, how- 
ever, should certainly be set down to the Prince’s 
credit: he positively declined to attend a bull- 
fight while the guest of the King of Spain. Of 
course he did right; but it could not have been 
easy for him to do right under the circumstances 
in which he was placed. It must have been dif- 
ficult to explain to his royal host that to patron- 
ize the wild-beast shows of barbarian princes is 
a different matter to giving one’s countenance to 
an exhibition of cruelty, which is only the more 
disgraceful since it is the national sport of Spain. 
I dare say Albert Edward wanted to go (he did 
go to see the bulls fed that were to be butchered 
the next day), but if he did want, so much the 
more credit to him for absenting himself. 

Our own national pastime is not much to boast 
of; it is not cruel, indeed, but it fosters more 
wickedness than probably any other amusement ; 
taking all the world over, indeed, I doubt wheth- 
era whole class of men could be found any where 
so utterly worthless and dishonest as that of 
which our betting ring is composed. Iam speak- 
ing, of course, of professional turfites. The silly 
young fellows who go to races for pastime as 
much as for gain do not, of course, begin with being 
rogues. ‘Light come, light go,” is a proverb that 
has a special application for them, and they are 
very free with their money. The jockey who rode 
Petrarch (the winner of the “Two Thousand’) 
the other day, received next morning by the post 
£500 from an anonymous admirer, who probably 
netted some enormous sum. Nevertheless it was 
genuine gratitude. These young winners are gen- 
erally grateful; and it has always been a favorite 
idea of mine that money boxes for charitable pur- 
poses should be set up on all our principal race- 
courses. The lucky ones would give from fullness 
of heart; and some, alas! would give in hopes to 
secure for themselves good luck. (Did I ever tell 
you of a certain trainer of race-horses of my ac- 
quaintance who goes to church twice every year, 
on eves not mentioned in the calendar—the eve of 
the Derby and the eve of the St. Leger?) These 
people may do themselves no good by such ec- 
centric benevolence, but why should not our char- 
itable institutions take advantage of it? In this 
case there would be a double advantage; for the 
money thus obtained would otherwise be spent, 
for certain, much less creditably. 

It is not prol abe, for example, that it would 
be spent in the cncouragement of art; nor, in- 
deed, does art in England need it. At Christie 
& Manson’s last week ten thousand one hundred 
guineas were bid for Gainsborough’s “‘ Duchess of 
Devonshire,” amidst the applause of half the world 
of art and fashion in London, amounting per- 
haps totwo hundred people. It is the largest sum 
ever bid for any picture even “at Christie’s ;” and 
when one looked at it—all cracked with age ex- 
cept the hands and the face, which is certainly 
divinely fair—it seemed even a larger sum than 
it will appear to the reader. It was bought by 
the famous dealer, Agnew, perhaps to enhance 
his fame: for we can not think that even he 
will be able to get “an advance” for it out of any 
art worshiper. What is a sad part of the affair, 
but which did not seem to trouble the minds of 
the spectators, who were greatly excited with the 
bids, and delighted with the pluck of the pur- 
chaser (perhaps they took it for munificence), is 
the fact that poor Gainsborough himself received 
but £50 for the picture. This reflection, with 
some collateral ones that flow from it, causes me, 
I confess, more regret than the idea that so large 
a sum withdrawn from the patronage of modern 
art may be of disadvantage to rising talent. The 
truth is that rising talent reaps but very little of 
this rich harvest. It is the big fish who get the 
great gains: Millais will sell a bad picture (he 
paints plenty of them) for ten times as much as 
a good one by some one else who has no name 





will bring. It is said that all this “ comes to the 
same thing in the end,” since the good painter 
will become appreciated at last, unless he has the 
misfortune to die in the mean time of starvation 
—an argument which reminds me of that of the 
defenders of the system of fagging in our public 
schools: “ Of course it’s unpleasant and humilia- 
ting, and even perhaps somewhat destructive of 
self-respect, but then the small boy gets his chance 
when he becomes a big boy, and can bully in his 
turn to his heart’s content.” 

The sea-serpent has once more been seen, and 
this time by no mere “ merchant seamen,” but by 
the passengers and crew of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer Hydaspes. The de- 
tails are much more explicit, and 1 may add ex- 
citing, than usual. Most serpents only hiss, but 
this one “raised itself out of the water about 
forty feet, and with a frightful bellow struck the 
mainmast with its tangled head,” so that the ves- 
sel shook from stem to stern. Its head had a 
mane like a lion’s, and like a lion, you see, it roar- 
ed. The narration of this event comes to us by 
an overland letter, the ship itself not having yet 
arrived at Southampton. There are at present 
only two objections to the truth of the story: 
one advanced by the wicked, namely, that the 
writer of the letter is a missionary; the other, 
which is more reasonable, is that the Daily Tele- 
graph has expressed its belief in the tale, which 
was first made public through its columns. For 
my part, I have a sneaking belief in the sea-ser- 
pent; for though there is doubtless something in 
the sea air which induces persons habitually ex- 
pesed to it to tell “crackers,” there is too much 
concurrent testimony in favor of the existence of 
this creature to be altogether despised. The 
best explanation given of it by the incredulous is 
that it is a line of porpoises, which, as they turn 
round in the water, appear to form a continuous 
body. But this forty feet of neck, with a shaggy 
head that strikes the mainmast, can not be por- 
poises, though it seems to have been done (pray 
excuse me) on purpose. 

This unfortunate joke reminds me of a really 
good one, emanating, it is said, from a Woman’s 
Rights committee. Every chemist, they contend, 
ought to be a woman, since, if not an analyzer 
(Anne Eliza), he must be a charlatan (Charlotte 
Anne). . 

What used to be a joke, but which is growing 
to be an accomplished fact, is the institution of 
the bicycle. At Hampton Court last Saturday 
no less than five hundred of these two-wheeled 
cavalry were gathered together. Some of them 


rode from Portsmouth (sixty-eight miles) that very, 


morning without drawing rein or administering a 
mouthful of corn or a drop of water to their good 
steeds. Surely this fact will some day have a 
military significance. Moreover, the whole five 
hundred, like the famous troop that were “‘ shoed 
with felt,” moved on their India-rubber tires with- 
out a sound. Swiftness, silence, and endurance 
are surely virtues that will some day be acknowl- 
edged by our War-office. I can not but think 
that a regiment of bicycles might do some good 
service in the field. If the United States gov- 
ernment adopts the idea, I hope you will remem- 
ber who suggested it, namely, 
R. Kemste, of London. 





POPPET. 

“TT CARE nothing about all that. It is nothing 

to me. All I want, doctor, is to get well,” 
cried out to me, almost with tears, a patient, at a 
recent consultation, while I sat for the moment 
paralyzed ; for unless she could be brought to 
“care,” she was a dead woman. Drugs could do 
nothing for her. I might listen with profession- 
al sympathy, and prescribe with professional in- 
scrutability ; but bread, water, sugar, would be as 
efficacious as any remedies that could be rolled in 
a pill or labeled*in a vial. Her bronchitis, like 
another woman’s spinal affection, or the nervous 
dyspepsia of a third, or the liver derangement of 
a fourth, was but the overlying symptom of a 
deeper trouble—the objective form of a subject- 
ive complaint. And the remedy was to be found 
outside of the province of ordinary therapeutics. 
Her one hope, her one chance of salvation, lay 
there. When she pushed it from her, she signed 
her own death-warrant. Unconsciously sublime 
in selfishness, she was about to immolate herself 
to herself. 

I was profoundly chagrined, professionally 
piqued. My whole treatment of this woman had 
been a close game with death. The woman her- 
self had no interest for me and little value for 
the world. She was so dull a creature that if I 
had chosen to tell her, with a professional air, 
that the heart was found to lie precisely at the 
base of the brain, she would have believed me, 
spite of the throbbing in her bosom. And should 
I direct her to seat herself on the third step of 
her own house precisely at a quarter before four 
o’clock each afternoon, and remain there during 
fifteen minutes, as a means of cure, she would 
have done so with perfectly unhesitating faith. 
And this childish wnintelligence, this human 
polyp, had yet power in one breath to destroy 
herself and checkmate me! Now when death is 
the opponent, and a human being the pawn, a 
man plays to win, and it is hard to be so balked. 

Besides, the disease under which she labored is 
to physicians what the white whale was to the 
grim Nantucket captain, so often does it confront, 
confound, perplex, triumph over, and elude him. 
It is not on the list of recognized ailments. In 
his private register each practitioner names it as 
he chooses. [I call it Poppet, and absurd as the 
name may sound in your ears, there is no more 
pestilent, persistent, subtle, or incurable disease, 
and unfortunately none more common. I have 
not one but twenty such patients. Women such 
as she of whom I am speaking are almost invari- 
ably predisposed toward it—dry, colorless wom- 
en, with perhaps some faint waxen bloom in girl- 





hood, but fading out soon after the eighteenth 
year. From that time such a woman can not be 
said to expand, to ripen, or to mature. She dries 
and bleaches. There is no suggestion in her of 
red blood, or any play of muscle. The eyelids 
turn heavy, and the lips become thin. Yet is she 
not without charm. Her features are regular, the 
eyes dilate readily and burn with excitement, and 
she knows how to wear clothes. Her poses are 
stiff, and done chiefly with the elbows, but she 
has self-possession and an air of breeding. She 
is deadly pallid and rigid, but she is genteel and 
has “style.” If to be a woman is to be round, 
lithe, supple, soft, fresh, sweet; to be warm and 
tender in heart toward the young, the weak, and 
the suffering ; to be ready with sympathy, gra- 
cious words, healing, and comfort for whatever 
needs her; to be humble and quiet in bearing, 
yet high and generous in thought, and firm and 
strong in a moment of need—such women I 
have seen—and if this is to be a woman, why, 
then Mrs. Minim, the “ she” of whom we are talk- 
ing, is not altogether a woman. But if she has 
not womanhood, she has chic; she is admired, 
loved, and married. Among our wives and moth- 
ers there are not hundreds but thousands of 
Mrs. Minims. Mournful admission for’ a physi- 
cian who knows how soon he will find them in 
his consulting-rooms, crippled under the very 
first pull of real life, and what they will say to 
him! This or that symptom in this or that or- 
gan, according to temperament, but none the less 
unmistakable as the handwriting on the wall, the 
symptoms—the first insidious approach of that 
death in life, that mental dry-rot, that spiritual 
marasmus, Poppet. 

Now should I say to such a one, “ Madam, you 
have symptoms of cancer,” she would listen with 
trembling attention. She would take the drugs 
and observe the rules laid down for her with a 
painful fidelity. And should I cause her to ob- 
serve that the mind is capable of overruling the 
body, so that a fit of grief or passion will destroy 
appetite and sleep, and the nervous impulse of 
strong excitement will quite destroy all conscious- 
ness of pain, and enable a weak and delicate body 
to show the muscular power and endurance of a 
powerful physique, she would quite agree with 
me. But if I go further, and assert that this 
which is strong without the aid of muscle, and 
able to make itself felt in spite of physical ap- 
petites and habits, is not only an actual part of 
her organization, but the most important part, 
she would stare wildly. Should I say yet further, 
“Tn your case this spiritual principle—call it by 
any name you like—this which is stronger and at 
times independent of your body, is starved. Its 
life and growth depend on its action, and the 
body is the machine through which it is to act; 
but in you it is as cramped and inactive as a 
Chinese woman’s foot. You know little and care 
less of what happens outside of your little in- 
closure of thought and feeling. You think lit- 
tle, feel little. The most tremendous dramas 
are getting themselves transacted all over the 
world, and they never stir your pulse. A Hotten- 
tot knows more of Shakspeare than you do of 
your neighbors’ hearts and lives. To hear that 
hundreds and thousands of women were pro- 
foundly agitated and crying out against some 
wrong would not catch your thoughts for a mo- 
ment; and to those near you who are in grief or 
in poverty you are a dry husk. There is nothing 
in you for them. If you should be told to-mor- 
row that Russia and Germany had been engulfed 
in an earthquake, and Queen Victoria burned at 
the stake by the monarch of Abyssinia, who had 
conquered England, the news would hardly divert 
you from the new wrap you were just about to 
order. You live like a mouse in God’s great 
building, in dark holes and corners of ignorance, 
avoiding air, sunshine, and whatever is strange 
to you. Therefore you suffer, for a soul can not 
subsist on fag-ends of millinery and diluted gos- 
sip. Your soul dwindles and pines, and your 
body must pine also. It lacks the strength of de- 
termination, the glow and reaction of generous 
thought and impulse, the energizing stir of men- 
tal progress, the exercise of action. The irrita- 
tion of a starved and defrauded body makes it- 
self manifest through some weaker organ, but you 
are ill because you are selfish, ignorant, and idle. 
Your real disease is, in short, Poppet :”’—now, 
if I said all this, would she comprehend me? 
Not in the least. To the general mind disease is 
a matter of the lungs, heart, digestive organs, as 
the case may be, to be cured, if at all, by pre- 
scriptions and applications, as you mend a box, 
or a piano string, or a vase. But the complicated 
chain of cause and effect that links generations 
together, the barometer-like variations of tem- 
perament, the chemical action of food, the all- 
powerful action of thought, mood, and association 
—all these things, which the shrewd physician 
studies and balances one against the other, since 
they can neither be felt to throb and beat, nor be 
seen in the dissecting-room, exist not at all, to the 
general mind. And by speaking of them as actual- 
ities to Mrs. Minim, I should simply convey to her 
an impression that I was a brute, and, moreover, 
a brute infected with wild notions. Now a fam- 
ily physician may be a brute with much profit to 
himself and the anecdote column of newspapers 
—witness Abernethy—but the wedge of gold in 
Achan’s tent was not more fatal than is the 
charge of novel and irregular views against a 
practitioner. 

Therefore, as she could not have understood 
my speech, and the measure would have been full 
of danger to me, I did not say to her, “ You are 
dying of Poppet, and your one hope is in trying 
to be a woman.” But I tried subtlety. I rolled 
a ball toward her, hoping to make her start in 
pursuit. The field of life is so vast, and the in- 


terests so many, that many a soul has longed for 
power by the hundredfold, and the years of a 
dozen lives in which to work, and it seemed in- 
credible that even this cold dull woman should 
not thrill, if ever so slightly, in the magnetic rush 


‘and whirl. 





My soul was in my tongue. I was 
positively feverish with the strength of my con- 
sciousness of what was at stake, with the inten- 
sity of desire for some lighting up, some pulse of 
feeling in her that should say “check” to that 
grim opponent with whom I played for her life. 
And then, as I have told you already, she fretful- 
ly stretched out a hand, as if to push thought 
away from her, and cried out “ that all she want- 
ed was to get well.” 

Had I had my will as I sat there, staring stu- 
pidly at her in the extremity of my helpless wrath, 
her skirts should then and there have grown brown 
and twisted and gnarled, her slender body should 
have clothed itself with bark, her head have waved 
with boughs and rustled with leaves. In short, 
I would have made her into a tree. She would 
then, having no reason—Heaven save the mark! 
—only an instinct to grow, have sent down roots 
deep into the soil. Trees never insist on grow- 
ing out of the way of sun and air and whatever 
else is good for them, and in narrow jars of stone, 
to be out of the reach of the common growth of 
the soil. They leave that to reasonable beings. 
Nor could Mrs. Minim, as a tree, retain within 
herself the life forces of earth and sun. She 
would give them out in shade, shelter, verdure, 
dew-falls, coolness. She would live and grow vig- 
orous, and be full of rejoicing and delight in or- 
namenting the grounds of one man, in delighting 
the eyes of whoever passed, in making shelters 
for feathered races with whom she had nothing 
in common. She would give out God’s beauty 
and love and strength and life and delight in con- 
stant and equable flow, that she might receive in 
the same proportion. Alas! alas! why have I 
not the power? What a goodly plantation of 
larches and beeches and feathery locusts would 
spring up about my door in a single night, till 
tree life had implanted in this poor humanity 
those healthy and saving instinets of which their 
physician finds it impossible even to speak! Bet- 
ter be in the company of Dryads than of women 
shut up and dying in clothes-horses. 

But the days of enchantment are past, unless 
it be the enchantment of clothes-horses. And 
Mrs. Minim and a score more of her kind will 
come to me to-morrow, and the day following, and 
many days after that. And I shall look at them 
with the firm conviction that I know their dis- 
ease, and am unable to cure them; and they will 
look at me with as firm a conviction that I do not 
know their disease, and am able to cure them, 
And my conviction will be to their conviction as 
Moses’s rod to those of Pharaoh’s enchanters, 
and will one day see itself miserably justified by 
a death and burial; and then the world, its hand. 
kerchief at its eyes, will remark that it is a visi- 
tation of Providence, and we must be resigned, 
And I shall say to myself, “ Resigned! fiddle-stick ! 
—one more for Poppet.” But remedy, if remedy 
there be, I protest I can not find for it. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Brentrorp Roiis.—Into two pounds of sifted flour 
rub very thoroughly a quarter of a pound of butter as 
free from salt as possible, and one coffee-cupful of sand 
sugar; into one pint of new milk, which has been boil- 
ed and cooled, beat lightly the yolks and whites of two 
eggs, and add to the flour; put in a gill of yeast, and 
beat all well together until bubbles appear; then place 
in a warm room torise. In the rising lies the secret of 
one’s success, for they must be so light that the dough 
has the appearance of being sour. Mould it into rolls 
about the size of large biscuit; place in well-greased 
pans, not allowing them to touch ; let them rise again, 
and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. It should 
be twenty-four hours from the time of mixing before 
they are ready for the oven. When a little stale, slice, 
and brown in a quick oven. When cold, they will be 
found excellent for dessert, eaten with ice-cream. 

Doveunuts (excellent).—One great objection to 
doughnuts is their greasiness. But if made by the 
following recipe they will be found rich enough, and 
not fatty. Heat one quart of new milk, but do not let 
it boil; add two tea-cupfuls of lard, and three cupfuls 
the same size of sugar, either white or a light brown; 
when well melted, stir in one cupful of yeast and 
enough flour to form a thick sponge. Beat long and 
well, and when the mass seems light and full of bub- 
bles, stir into it the well-beaten yolk and white of one 
egg. When light, work well, and let it rise again; 
then roll and cut into shape; boil in hot lard until) 
brown. 

Cueap Ginerr Cake.—Into one quart of flour cut 
finely one cupful of butter, or half a cupful each of but- 
ter and lard, and mix through two tea-spoonfuls of 
cream of tartar and two cupfuls of molasses. Add ei- 
ther ginger or powdered cloves to taste, and one teas 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a small portion of water. 
If the dough should be too soft, add more flour; but it 
is always best to take less than is needed at first, and 
then add. Roll out the thickness of ordinary ginger 
cakes, and bake in a quick oven. 

Wuite Mountain Cake (fine).—Cream until very 
light one coffee-cupful of butter. In cold weather this 
should be done by the stove, but in warm the cellar is 
the best place. Add slowly, stirring all the time, two 
cupfuls of sand sugar, and when the mixture is light, 
add one coffee-cupful of new milk, in which a tea- 
spoonful of soda has been dissolved ; when well mix- 
ed, the yolks of five eggs. Rub thoroughly into four 
and a half cupfuls of sifted flour two tea-spoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, and stir in the butter, alternating with 
the beaten whites of three of the eggs, reserving the 
other two for the icing. Either bake in three pans, or 
six round jelly plates; in the latter case, put a choco- 
late mixture between the layers of three of the cakes, 
and the >ther three the beaten whites of the two eggs, 
adding four tea-spoonfuls of flour sugar. On top of 
each layer of cake and icing put grated cocoa-nut an 
inch in depth, and finish with it at the top. The des- 
iccated cocoa-nut will answer, but the freshly grated 
nut partly dried is much better. 

EG6s ror BreakFrast.—Set into the oven until quite 
hot a common white dish, large enough to hold the 
number of eggs to be cooked, allowing plenty of room 
foreach. Meltin it asmall piece of butter, and break- 
ing the eggs carefully in a saucer, one at a time, slip in 
the hot dish; sprinkle over them a small quantity of 
pepper and salt, and allow them to cook four or five 
minutes. Allowing to every two eggs a table-spoonful 
of cream, and adding it when the eggs are first slipped 
in, is a great improvement, 
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MORNING OF A FESTIVAL IN 
ITALY. 

FPNIE spirit of Italy, that land of sweet idleness, 

the country of the doles for niente, is well 
exemplified in this pretty picture. We see here 
none of the bustling, active housewives who in 
New England on the morning of a fair would be 
hurrying about, wide-awake, stirring, and eager 
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lessly pouring at his feet, to his delight and that 
of the urchins who have gathered in the porch 
to gaze at the floral treasures. The frater’s face 


| lights up with pleasure at the sight of the flow- 


ers provided for the féte, while the young girl 
who has aided her mother in bringing the heavy 
basket throws back her arms and expands her 
chest, glad to be rid of the load. A bright-eyed 
girl sits on the floor, lazily gazing at the prepara- 
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USE OF SALICYLIC ACID IN 
RHEUMATISM. 

MONG other applications of the newly dis- 
LA covered substance known as salicylic acid 
is that of a remedy in acute rheumatism of the 
joints. According to Dr. Stricker, such treatment 
is almost always attended with more or less suc- 
cess, and generally in the course of forty-eight 



































to see that every thing was {n its place and in 
readiness for the oceasion. 


sug 





from the sleepy-looking Roman peasant girl to 
the priest who, rake in hand, is ready to carpet 
the vestibule of the church with the fragrant 
Jeaves and flowers that a country-woman has 


, 





| tions, while a mischievous-looking lad, probably | 
Here the personages | one of the priest’s attendants, critically surveys 
gest nothing but graceful, indolent repose, | 


the scene with folded arms. But all unkempt 


| and untidy as they are, every figure of the group 


brought in from the Campagna, and is now care- | 


has an air of Southern grace that would charm 
the eve of a painter, and which the more ener- 
getie dwellers in Northern climes would study in 
vain to copy, 


hours. After the lapse of this time the temper- 
ature of the parts affected is lowered, and the lo- 
cal manifestations, such as the swelling, redness, 
and particularly the pain, often disappear. Dr. 


| Stricker does not maintain that it always cures 


rheumatism in twenty-four or any other number 


| of hours, but that it is in every case worth a trial, 


being considered by him as the most efficient and 
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[June 24, 1876, 
perhaps the only radical remedy. Similar conclu. 
sions have been reached by other practitioners 
As stated, the usual result of the treatment ia 
the reduction of the temperature, and consequent. 
ly the alleviation of the pain. The purest prepa- 
ration of the acid, reduced to powder, is necessary 
as when impure it generally causes severe irrith. 
tion of the stomach. It is administered in the 
form of powders, in doses of fifty-six centigrams 
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to one gram every hour, to be continued until a de. 
cided relief is experiented, the amount required 
generally being from five to fifteen grams. The 
incidental effects of the medicine are sweating, 
buzzing in the ears, or even slight deafness ; but 
these, according to Stricker, are temporary, and 
need not be considered. Nausea is very rarely 
produced, 
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Fichu of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Blue Silk. 

To make this fichu cut of double Swiss muslin for the band in 
the back one piece seven-cighths of an inch wide and six inches 
and seven-cighths long, and for the band in front one piece of the 
same width and five inches and three-quarters long, and join these 
with cross bands eleven inches and a quarter long. Sew a side- 
pleating of cream-colored Swiss muslin on the front and back bands, 
and trim the fichu with loops, ends, and pleatings of blue silk, and 
with cream-colored lace an inch and three-quarters wide, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Fraise with Jabot of Crépe Lisse, Lace, and Gros 
Grain Ribbon. 
Tue foundation of this fraise consists of a straight piece of Swiss 
muslin an inch wide and sixteen inches long, which is bordered on 
the bottom with lace two inches and a quarter wide, and on the top 
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Fig. 1.—FotLarp anp Percate Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustin Apron. 
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with lace an inch and three-quarters wide, and covered with a 
puff of crépe lisse underlaid with blue ribbon, A jabot is sewed 
on the front of the fraise. This jabot is made of pleated crépe 
lisse, edged with blue ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, and 
trimmed with lace. _Bows of narrow and wide blue ribbon and 
a bunch of pale pink rose-buds trim the fraise and jabot, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Fraise with Jabot of Crépe de Chine, Lace, and 
Gros Grain Ribbon. 

For this fraise cut of double Swiss muslin one straight piece 
an inch and a quarter wide and seventeen inches and a quarter 
long, edge it on the top and bottom with box-pleated lace an 
inch and a quarter wide, and cover it with two folds of cream- 
colored crépe de Chine. On the right front edge of the fraise 
sew a jabot, which is made of folds of crépe de Chine and lace 
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on a foundation two inches and a quarter wide and eleven inches 
and a quarter long, and is trimmed with bows of pink gros grain 
ribbon an inch and seven-eighths wide. 


Ladies’ Dress and Aprons, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Fovu.arp anp Percate Dress. The skirt and waist with 
long sleeves are made of purple foulard, and the former is trimmed 
with a pleated flounce. The over-skirt and peasant waist of figured 
white pereale are trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of plain percale. 
On the right side of the over-skirt is a pocket of percale, trimmed 
with a velvet bow. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Swiss Mcstin Aprox. The trimming for this apron of 
white Swiss muslin consists of lace insertion seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and lace two inches wide. In the back the apron is held 
together by a bow. The fichu is made of Swiss muslin, and is 
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Fig. 3.—PERCALE APRON. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ DRESS AND APRON 
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Fig. 4.—Linen Apron, 
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Fig. 5.—Gros Grain APRON. 
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trimmed with insertion and lace, as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Prrcate Apron. The trimming for 
this apron of red and white striped percale is 
composed of ruffles of the material, lace, and 
folds of red percale, ornamented in white em- 
broidery. In the back the apron is held together 
by a bow. 

Fig. 4.—Linen Apron. This apron with bodice 
is made of white linen, and is trimmed with ruf- 
fles, ruches, and a pocket of the material, and 
with bows of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Gros Grain Apron. This black gros 
grain apron is trinrmed with puffs of the mate- 
rial, lace, passementerie borders, and bows. On 
the left side is a pocket of gros grain. In the 
back the apron is joined by a pleating of gros 
grain trimmed with a bow of the same material. 
Gros grain fichu, trimmed with lace. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. A. H.—We know of no book on dress-making. 
The Bazar gives more accurate information about 
making dresses and trimmings than any paper we 
know of. 

An O.p Sussorreer.—For grenadine for mourning 
you should get the large-meshed canvas grenadine of 
mixed silk and worsted, or else the Mexicaine with 
open bars. Make basque lined with silk, and have an 
upper and lower skirt trimmed with pleatings of the 
grenadine, not with silk. 

Mas. A. M. B.—The only grenadine waist that it is 
safe to make without lining is a pleated waist; or 
you might have a sleeveless polonaise. Tight-fitting 
basques and polonaises of grenadine should be made 
over a silk lining, or else they do not wear satisfactorily. 
If you would get brocaded or else Mexicaine grenadine 
for a polonaise, your sleeves and lower skirt of silk 
would answer nicely, but it is best to line the waist of 
the polonaise. 

P. E. T.—Few ladies of thirty would like to wear a 
polonaise buttoned behind on the street. A Boiteuse 
polonaise without the sacque, or else a basque and 
over-skirt, would be in better style for a dress that is 
to be worn in the street as well as at home. 

J. P.—Read about boys’ clothes in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. IX. 

Auiox.—If you like polonaises, use the Boitense po- 
lonaise, or that which is buttoned behind, for your 
grenadine. Trim with fringe, or with knife pleating. 

Franogs T.—Pole cornices with rings are now used 
with lace curtains without lambrequins, and are liked 
for their lightness and simple fashion. 

Mus. L. R.—The batiste should be made a polonaise 
trimmed with knife pleatings of the same or with 
creamy lace, and should be worn over black or brown 

k. 


L. L.—The Charlotte Corday bonnet has a close front 
and large crown, very similar to the capote now worn. 
Any large millinery establishment can furnish a frame 
for your infant’s bonnet. 

Curoaco.—A corset basque and deep over-skirt is 
the best model for a street suit of black silk. If you 
want it for the house, the over-skirt should be made 
different on each side, and you might use cream-colored 
lace for trimming.—A small butter plate should be set 
next each plate, and each person should help himself 
or herself to butter—not waiting for the hostess to do it. 

B. H. C.—Your striped silk would look very stylish 
made by La Boiteuse polonaise pattern. 

Krrrre Ciypz.—Get plain darker blue silk for sleeves 
and lower skirt, and use your striped silk for a polo- 
naise buttoned behind. Wear your hair in loose waves 
low on your forehead, and have a French twist bebind. 

Mas. L. M. A.—It is proper and usually becoming 
for a young married lady to wear a breakfast cap in 
the raorning at a hotel or boarding-house.—You should 
arrange your four new yards of silk in a diagonally 
draped scarf or upper skirt on your black silk. Gui- 
pure lace is not much used this season, but is never 
entirely out of style. 

L. J. C.—Your idea about the princesse polonaise is 
good. Get cream-colored damask silk or else Mexi- 
caine grenadine, and make an over dress to wear with 
your brown silk. ° 

Mra. P. O. T.—Get canvas grenadine for a polonaise 
to wear with your black silk skirt. Then a nice ta- 
mise cloth or Henrietta cloth would do for cool days in 
summer. We have not the house-dress pattern you 
want. 

D. A. W.—For wash goods, one of the prettiest cut 
paper patterns is the Continental basque and long 
round over-skirt. The patterns of the entire dress 
cost only 25 cents. 

Nemo.—You can not make black gauze over any thing 
but silk, or else foulard, which is not much cheaper. 
Use the corset basque pattern, and have a Boiteuse 
over-skirt. Trim with knife pleatings. For striped 
silk and grenadine yon might use the blouse basque 
and deep round over-skirt, and trim with fringe. The 
blue silk suit should have the over-skirt arranged in 
diagonal scarfs, and have box-pleated flounces. 

M. L. C.—The double-brensted front of your English 
walking jacket is not objectionable, as many new gar- 
ments are made so. The bead trimming detracts from 
its style. Galloon and fringe would modernize it. 

G. E. B.—The trimming on the back of your black 
silk need not be alteted if you will make a deep round 
apron for the front, and edge it with lace. Brown or 
black cashmere skirts are not worn with white lawn 
polonaises. You should use white or colored lawn 
skirts, or else silk skirts. Read about children’s stock- 
ings in New York Fashions of a late Bazar. 

Mrs. A. L. S.—It is well to wait until autumn for 
new styles, but if you can not, your better plan is to 
make the whole dress alike—basque, deep plain over- 
skirt, and lower skirt—and leave the wrap until next 
season. 

M. G.—An advertisement in the Bazar will give you 
information about where to send for the Angora yarn 
—which is fleecy, and looks like down when knitted— 
and all materials for fancy-work. We do not publish 
addresses in thie column. 

M. M.—Your silk will be stylish if trimmed with a 
darker shade, or with violet. The brown machine- 
embroidered strips are handsomer for linen and batiste 
suits, and those done with white are also much used. 

M. M. M.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
You must hunt up the advertisement you refer to. 

Namevess.—The Bazar has never given a cut paper 
pattern of a polonaise numbered 781, so that we can 
not tell you if it needs to be changed in shape. The 
silk skirt will answer as it is. 

M. E.—If the polonaise is warm enough without an 
outside wrap, you need not add one, although French 
modistes assure their customers that a lady is not 
well dressed if she appears in the street without a 
‘wrap of some kind. 





*“O wad some power the giftie gi’e us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

Bexotp that pale, emaciated figure, with down- 
cast eye, like some criminal about to meet her 
fate! See that nervous, distrustful look, as she 
walks along with a slow and unsteady step. 
The pink has left her cheeks and the cherry her 
lips. The once sparkling, dancing eyes are now 
dull ‘and expressionless. The once warm, dim- 
pled hands are now thin and cold. Her beauty 
has fled. What has wrought this wondrous 
change ? What is that which is lurking beneath 
the surface of that once lovely form? Does she 
realize her terrible condition? Is she aware of 
the woeful appearance she makes? Woman, 
from her very nature, is subject to a catalogue 
of diseases from which man is entirely exempt. 
Many of these maladies are induced by her own 
carelessness, or through ignorance of the laws of 
her being. Again, many Female Diseases, if prop- 
erly treated, might be arrested in their course, 
and thereby prove of short duration, They 
should not be left to an inexperienced physician 
who does not understand their nature, and is, 
therefore, incompetent to treat them. The im- 
portance of attending to Female Diseases in their 
earliest stages can not be too strongly urged. 
For if neglected, they frequently lead to Consump- 
tion, Chronic Debility, and oftentimes to Insan- 
ity. In all classes of Female Diseases, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is without a rival. 
No medicine has ever surpassed it. In “The 
people’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” of 
which R. V. Prerce, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
author and publisher, is an extended treatise on 
Woman AND HER Diszases. Under this head the 
various affections to which woman is incident are 
carefully considered, accurately portrayed, and a 
restorative course of treatment suggested. Every 
woman, as she values her life and health, should 
possess a copy of this valuable book. If she be 
diseased, this ‘“ Adviser’’ will show her how she 
may be restored to health,and also direct her 
how she may ward off many maladies to which 
she is constantly being exposed. Let every suf- 
fering woman heed this timely advice and see her- 
self as others see her. Price of Adviser, $1 50 
(postpaid) to any address.—[ Com. ] 











For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Drs. Strone’s Retaedial Institute, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, eee, Hydropathic, an 
Electro-Thermal Baths. Equalizer and other facilities 
for the cure of Nervous, Lung, Female, and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—_[Com.] 








Mitu10Ns of bottles of Burnerr’s Coooants have 
been sold during the last twenty ney and the public 
have rendered the verdict that it is the best hair dress- 
ing in the world.—[{Com.] 

















Coryine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CCnstme reer, Weak Lungs, Throat 

diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 

Strength, Flesh,-and <r and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, nwo and radicall 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE O 

oe fee — —— 1 
per bottle. pared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 

SEAMLESS & WATERPROOF. Retains 

linen diaper. Recommended by all moth- 

ers. a my re Sample,75c. Mailed 

by Eureka Diaper Co. ,266 Broadway,N. Y. 

Sold also by A. T. Stewart,H.B.Cl and 
jobbers in large cities. Agents wanted. 


Derr and CATARRH,—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c e, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. OLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
NEAR OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Summer resort. Unfailing Rheumatic Sanitarium. 
Sulphur, Saline, and Gas waters. Baths. 

THE GRAND HOTEL 
accommodates 800. Ample provision for recreation. 
Telegraph Office. Daily Mail Rates $2 50, $2 00, and 
$1 50, by the day, week, or month. Reopens 

10th JUNE 
in charge of Mr. JOHN KENLY. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with prom: taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. . J. Huntinepon, P, O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


$90 Rotary Kuile-Plaiting Machine, 


Olmsted's Patent. Will fold and press 1000 yards pases. 
Circulars free. L. H. OLMSTED, 81 Naseau St., N. Y. 




















Prices $1 and 4 


guaranteed, or goods returnable. 















. Priors. 

f Bazaar. 
THE COUNTRY GIRL, 

without Invisible Front, 


$2 per bottle. 


Human Hair Goods 


The largest assortment of HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
positively retailed at wholesale prices, and satisfaction 


Invisible Fronts in great variety, very styl- 
ish, and improving 
the looks of all la- 
dies instantly. (See 
Cuts.) $2 00 per 
inch in real patent 
hair-lace ; $1 00 per 
inch in imitation 
hair-lace. Improve- 
ment on Invisible 
3 is the Marguerita 
= wave, which forms 
coiffure for front 
f, and back; can be 
| adjusted without a 
4 single hair-pin, and 
7 will not rip or tear; 
j from $3 00 upward. 

A fine assortment 
of Hair Switches of 
the finest quality of 
human hair only, 
and Curls warrant- 
ed to be naturally 
curly, on hand in 

eat variety, at 

eRyY REASONABLE 


L. SHAW’S Un- 
rivaled Beautifying 


changed into 





Ladies enamelled at the store, or at their private residences, by first-class‘artists. All superfluous hair 

on the lips, cheek, chin, arms, &c., removed without fail, or no charge. 
CREME BLANCHE, 

or the magic beautifier, imparts a brilliant transparent complexion, warranted to be harmless, $1 per box. 

The celebrated F.Coudray’s AURORA to bleach hair of any color toa fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 8 ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6 ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J. B. FONTANE’S wonderful preparation, DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face. 
L. SHAW, SOLE AGENT, 54 West 14th, St., 

Near Macy’s. Only Depot, New York. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country,when prepaid, free of all charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 





and sample of work. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG 


PLAITING MACHINES. 


So simple that any one can use them, so perfect that every one is delighted with them. Send for circular 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, New York. 








“It’s only a Cold,” has sent thousands to premature graves. 
A cold stops up the avenues of the system, and disease must result. 
Neglected, most violent remedies must be used to remove the ob- 
struction; taken timely, a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


will carry off naturally the cause of the suffering, and save days, 
months, or even years of suffering. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage-Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parior, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 
MOOD’S PATENT 

CAGE AWNING 

Protects the Bird from 


SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 








For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 

factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 
682 Hudson Street, New York. 


The “Gen” Rotary Plating Machin 


The best in the world. Price $50. Send for cir- 
cular and samples. ©. G. STEVENS & CO., 
114 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 





DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 
(Formerly Sanitary Corset), . ~ 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form, 
Three Garmentsinone. A 
ex by all physicians. AGENTS 
ANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 
WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


sellthem. A book gi full and explicit 
direothens will be sent to any one b ressing py ro- 
prietors, Weits, Rronarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Th For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 


a 




















cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 


50 cents per oye Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decora‘ '0., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| pw og PIQUE DRESSES, ready 
t: d for braidi at wonderfully low prices. 











RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


DICRH’S ror scic by all Druggists, 


Sure to sell. Samples of material and fu particulars, 
10 cts. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, 10c., post- 
25 paid. J.B. HUST » Nassau, Renns. Co., N. ¥. 











For Comfort, Elegance, and Darability 





ASAT Oe 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by al] 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut b 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the he: 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country, 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs, 


|CURED WITHOUT THE 
} KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 

oa guaranteed, by Prof. 
J.M.COMINS,M.D., 











345 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Book sent free. 


ISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Type.— 
85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts, and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C.Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotortric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
druggists. $1 50 per bottle. . 














48 Bond St.,N.Y.,and of 
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MILLINER Y: 


AT Semart&t 


ARE OFFERING A CHOICE ASSORT- 
MENT OF 


PARIS-TRIMMED 
Hats & Bonnets, 


VERY BEAUTIFUL, 
FROM VIROT, M°DLLE ANNIE, and 
OTHER CELEBRATED MODISTES. 


New York Trimmed Hats, 


NEW STYLES, OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Boys’ and Misses’ School Hats 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


Untrimmed Chip, 
Panama, & Straw Hats, 


ALSO, the LATEST PARIS and LONDON 
NOVELTIES in 


Coaching Hats, 


INCLUDING THE GAINSBOROUGH, AL- 
PINE, and ROUGH AND READY, ELE- 
GANTLY TRIMMED, VERY STYLISH. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Sth &l0th Sts, 
STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 


NEW YORK, 
Are now offering 


Unusual Indacements 


THROUGHOUT their ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


In 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Sash and Bonnet Ribbons, 
Real Lace Goods, 
Ties, Lace Jackets, &c. 
Hamburg, Nainsook, & Swiss Embroideries. 








OUR UNEQUALED 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


Opening of Three entire Cases, in the most desirable 
Spring Shades. 
2 BUTTONS, $1 15; 4 BUTTONS, $1 50; 
8 BUTTONS, $1 35; 6 BUTTONS, $1 75. 
Acknowledged to be the BEST Low- 
priced Kid Glove.in the world. 





te Immediate attention to orders. 


Our 
Illustrated& Descriptive Catalogue 


for Spring and Summer, 


Containing full descriptions, styles, and prices of our 
numerous departments 


MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & 23d Street, 


AT JACKSON’S 
MOURNING STORE, 


177 BROADWAY, Opposite Stewart's, 


EIGHT CASES 
OF MEXICAINE AND IRON FRAME 


GRENADINES. 


100 Pieces Double width 


Lupin’s Fine Delaines, 
From 60c. per yard. 


50 PIECES BLACK SILKS, 


From 5c. per yard, 
FROM LAST WEEK'S AUCTION SALES, 
AT LOWER PRICES 


Than ever before offered at retail. 


JACKSON’S, 


No. T77 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART'S. 


AMERICAN Perforating MACHINES, 

superior to the imported, at less than half the 

price. Circular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Ww alker St., New York. 


$7 A WEEK to to Agents,( Old and Young, Male and Fe- 











male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE, 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$6 te SR. Se 








Great Bargains 


For the Balance of the Season will be offered by 


Arnold, Constable, & C0 


In all their various departments prior to the taking of 
THEIR HALF-YEARLY INVENTORY, viz. : 

PLAIN, FANCY, and BLACK SILKS, LACES, EM- 
BROIDERIES, and HANDKERCHIEFS, PARASOLS 
and UMBRELLAS, SUMMER SHAWLS, HOSIERY, 
NECKWEAR and UNDERGARMENTS, FURNISH- 
ING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, BLACK and 
COLORED GRENADINES and GAZES, PARIS NOV- 
ELTIES in COSTUMES, CARRIAGE and RECEP- 
TION DRESSES, TRAVELING SUITS, &c., MOURN- 
ING GOODS, Attractive Novelties in SPRING and 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD. CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St., N.Y. 


Lace Curtains. 


Arnold, Constable, & C0 


Are offering an extensive assortment of NEW DE- 
SIGNS IN SWISS, GUIPURE, and NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, At Extremely Low Prices. To- 
gether with a large and varied stock of CHOICE 
NOVELTIES in 


Upholstery Goods, 


Furniture Coverings,Satines,Cretonnes, 
Shade Hollands, &c. 


N. B.—Gilt Border and Holland Shades, Mattresses, 
Bolsters, Pillows, &c., to order, at short notice. 


__ Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
REDUCTIONS EXTRAORDINARY 


IN 
EMBROIDERED HDKFS., SCARFS, BOWS, CASH- 
MERE, LLAMA, AND VELVET TRIMMED 


LACE SACQUES, 


GUIPURE AND SPANISH ARTICLES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


_ 879 B ROADWAY. 


THE “EHRICH” KID GLOVE. 


Soft, elastic, perfect-fitting, lovely Spring and Summer 
shades. Wil positively p ease Ladies better than ony 
Kid Glove in the market. 2-button, $1 25; 3- 
button, $1 40; 4-button, $1 60; 6-but- 
ton, $1 90. Try a@ pair and be convinced. Sent 


free by mail. 
EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. ¥. City. 
P. S.—Subscribers to our “‘ Fashion Quarterly” will 


please take note that the Summer Number has been 
mailed this week, 











J. J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
ew Orders by Mail Promptly At Attended to. 


sie inh. 


For CRIPPLES 
propelled,either 


Can be easily 
in or out doors, by any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 

State your weight,and send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different styles & prices. 

-)_S. A. SMITH, 

No. 32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 
Harper's Maga an Te ily, & Bazar, 

arper'S Magaziie, WE6KLy, & azar. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrren’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weextry, and Hareer’s 

Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazinn, Werxry, or 
Bazar will be supplied qratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazini: commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Please mention 
this paper. 





Terms ror Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
{arrer’s Bazar. 
ren oy! "8 Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outsi Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$10: 0: O50! ‘day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
Il. Burroxv’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 





Unprecedented Reductions 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS’ 


POPULAR STORES, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave, N.Y. 


Extraordinary reductions in all our departments. 
Prices lower than they have been for fourteen years. 

BARGAINS in BLACK, COLORED, and FANCY 
SILKS, Dress Goods, Black and Colored Grenadines ; 
Underwear for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children; Mil- 
linery and Millinery Goods; Trimmed and Untrimmed 
Hats; Bonnets, and Notions, Gloves, Corsets; Ladies’, 
Children’ ‘8, and Misses’ Suits—in endless variety of de- 
signs and extremely low prices. 


SEASIDE and TRAVELING SUITS, $7 00 upward. 

ELZGANTLY TRIMMED SUITS, in all the latest 
fabrics, on uy $12 50; reduced from $18 00. 

IN from $2 50 upward. 

RICH SILK SU ITS, $35, $45, $55; worth from $10 to 
$15 each more. 

Rich Combination Suits, exact copies of our best 
French styles, latest imported, $15, $22, $28, not the 
cost of the material. 


GRENADINES. 


Best Iron Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c. ; for- 
merly 50c. 

100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, only 
49c. ; formerly 85c. 

Striped, Plaid, and Broche Iron Grenadine, at 18c., 
20c., 22c.; not the cost of importation. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 
100 Pieces, in all the Latest Styles. 
Striped, Plaids, and Griselle, only 65c. ; formerly 90c. 
150 ery sublime quality, 75c., 85c.; fully worth $1, 


PLAIN SILKS 
Ce $1 00, $1 
100 Pieces’ Extra Sublime Quality in all the new 
shades for street and evening wear, $1 00 to $2 50, fully 
83 per cent. reduction. 


BLACK SILKS 


102 Pieces “‘ Bonnet’ best, $1 85; formerly $2 75. 

50 Pieces Guinet Best Black Silk,$1 50 ; formerly $2 25. 

300 Pieces of Gros Grain, at 80 cts., 90 cts., 98cts., 
$1 00, $1 20, $1 25; about the cost of importation. 


LADIES UNDERWEAR 
at extraordinary low prices. 
100 Dozen Ladies’ 9-Tuck Skirts, 50cts. 
500 Dozen Chemises 65c. not the cost of material. 
1000 Dozen Ladies’ U nderwear, 50cts.on thedollar. A 
Bankrupt stock in all the grades. Ladies, send on 
your order. Sure to peta a great bargain. 


DRESS GOODS 


Black Cashmere, 55c.; formerly 85c. 
———. ' eanamerte 60c., 65c., 75c.; formerly 85c.,-$1, 








$1 
Silk Striped Novelties, 50c.; formerly $1 00. 
300 Pieces 3-4 Cashmere D'Eccose, only 24c.; former- 
y 38c. 
Wool Debeiges, from 25c. up. 
Black Alpaca, 20c., 24c., 28¢. 
Pure Mohair, only 40c., 50c., 60c. ; best. 


MILLINERY 


IN ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Children’s Sailor Hats, 22c. up. 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, Tips, &c., at low prices. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, Towels, Nap kins, Quilts, 
able Damask, at extraordinary low prices. 
American Calicoes, 5c. 4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, 11%c. 

2000 Dozen Kid Glov es, $1 00: every pair warranted. 











Orders solicited from all parts of the U. 8. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C.0.D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. R. & O. B. 


RODGERS & € ORR BRO'’S, 
Eighth h Avenue, 19th < 20th Streets. 


“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 







WILLCOx & GIBBS 


Trade Mark, 


(Medallion in base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the nd “*Gold Medal of Progress" of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the ‘ Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 
No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the character- 
istic features of this machine. 
Correspondence and investigation invited. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. CO., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 





You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 

well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 

what means to adopt. We will tell 

you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 

BREATH your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teetlf 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by! Druggists. 


819 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit ‘and 
~# terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








LADIES, SEE WHAT YOU USE. 


The receipe for Cosmetic sold by Miss Kooxe is 
printed in English, it is far superior to any Powders 
or Lotions, it stimulates the pores to healthy action, 
making the skin white, soft, smooth, and fresh look- 
ing. Send $1 for recipe which will last a lifetime. 
Druggists charge 35 cents for preparing it. 

Send 3 cents for Circular. MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“Discharged from the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital as incurable, with inflammatory rheumatism in 
my shoulders, fingers, and feet; suffered fearfully for 
three years; tried every thing; lost all hope. Dr. 
Gries’ Liniment Iopmps or Ammonia effected a com- 
plete cure. ELLEN SMITH, 
No. 72 Plane St., Fall River, Mass.” 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EAGLE 


FIREWORKS. 


FLAGS LANTERNS, BALLOONS. &c 











CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
Furnished with EXHIBITIONS on 


most liber al terms. 
dk & ¢ 


72 JOHN ST., New York. 
And 100 WILLIAM STREET 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms 

The following Suit Porterns are now ready: 

Vol. VITT. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Skirt 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
WOOT Cha 06 ofS ercekesntshds cgecedccecee ace s-¢@ 
HENRI T ROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Ww Ts Skirt “17 











CHIL DS Ww ARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)..........+.+-+ °- 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walk king Skirt... 93 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt...............-.. * 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
Ms cnc uchdnhecntadecccsnrceed-ancuhestenie “= & 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking Spellman a elaelts. ai “ 43 
JOCKEY B ASQU E, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.............. “ 43 
-— SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 43 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W alking | DN: cndhhdndaeheetces " 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU E, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clinging Walking Skirt. ..............+.+- * 46 
ARMOR BASQU E, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 46 
MARGU —* PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 






Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double- Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ * 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........---:0++ “ 52 

Vol. IX, 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 

Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 

and = Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
years 0 “ 4 


PRINC ESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 


BLOU SE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt..........0..sese0+. cesses “a 

CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “* 12 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt............ “ @ 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

Ee WNT Ms a ve.gencancceseensadasecas = 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... “ 
“SEVENTY - SIX” POLONAISE WALKING . 


SUIT 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 


Walking SKirt ........ccessececcncseeeseees s « 93 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Deiai- 
Prained BRIG. «00 cdsccccocccsctsccsctecedas “ 4 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tux Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepurated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 2c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents ts Want ed. @ samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
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OTHELLO AND DEsDEMONA. 


AU , 
FACETLE. 

A member of a flock, presuming on his weight and 
influence in the congregation, called upon his pastor, 
and took him to task for not more frequently or more 
fully preaching “‘ Predestination,” which he hope 
would in future be more referred to. The pastor, the 
most moderate and cautious of men on this dark ques- 
tion, was very indignant. He looked steadily at his 
censor for a time, and replied, “‘ At any rate, Sir, I per- 
ceive that you are predestinated to be an ass, and what 
is more, I see that you are determined to make your 
calling and election sure !” 


—_———_———— 
The iron horse has but one ear—the engineer. 


——>——_—- 
ENIGMA. 

Whence music floats, yet breathes itself 

no sound— Organ. 
The boy, though blind, who aims the 

surest wound-— ve. 
Whatever active yields the sweetest 

rest— Industry. 
That which, self-pleased, to others is 

a jest— Vanity. 
That which, though cold, can dazzling 

lusir: spread— ° Ice. 
What the young hope for, and yet 

what they dread— ge. 
What can not think, yet is with thought 

replete— 


ook. 
A shelter from the rain and solarheat— Umbrella. 


What to accept the coward and 


Christian fear— Challenge. 
What dies in giving, yet’s a gift most 
ear— Kiss. 
The charm which makes all other 
charms the more to please— Modesty. 


That by the infection saves from the 
disease— 


Inoculation. 
That which to want of light its lustre 


owes— ° Night. 
What is while kept, bat dies if you 
disclose— Secret, 
Joy’s glittering tribute, and yet oftener 
woe’s— Tear. 
The cause which spreads around a 
Envy. 


causeless gloom— 
The bloom which blushes where there 
is no bloom— Rouge. 
The first letters of the words of the answers are the 
name of a Boston lady of olden time— 
Olivia Buckminster. 


A CASSIO APPEARS UPON THE SCENE, 


On what two days in a lifetime can a man travel the 
farthest, and where does he travel on those two days ? 
| —t he day before his marriage and the day after it. 

The day before his marriage he is at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the day after it he is in the United States, 


—_—_~——_——_ 
_ Tue rirst Cnrrorovist in Eneuisu History—Will- 
iam the Corn-curer. 


tee 
<< 


Tue BgLt oF '76, THE ONE OUR 
FOREFATHERS SUPPORTED. 


A Lover’s Butu.—A despairing swain, in a fit of 
desperation, recently declared to his unrelenting lady- 
| love that it.was his firm determination to drown him- 
| self, or perish in the attempt. 





anasinginlipaddenime 
It is reported that a popular authoress, who died re- 
cently, left an unprotected husband without visible 

| means of support. 





TRY DEMANDS THE ATTENDANCE OF, 
HER MOST PROMINENT MEN!” BY 
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1 THUT | MIGHT CHANCE To 
MATCH THAT SILK,MY JOHN 
BROT FROM CHINY IN “42! 








BUNCOMBE GOES BECAUSE“ THE COUN- THINKS SHE “MAY MEET SOME 
NOBLE FOREIGNER.WHO CHARMED 
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THIS GENTLEMAN 
OBLIGED TO Go. 
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CATCH 
DON'T Ye KNOW!" 


THIS GENTLEMAN ATTENDS FOR 
“SCIENTIFIC @°FINANCIAL” REASONS. 














An IaGo AWAKENS JEALOUSY, 








Anp ALL Hanns jorn IN THE SMOTHERING. 


(N.B.—Tihis is not according to Shakspeare, but it was the fact. 


A St. Louis fashion reporter being detailed to write 
up the horse railroads, thus describes a gorgeous new 
car: ‘Car No. 36isa beauty. She is trimmed in yellow, 


and gold-leaf put on bias, corsage décolleté, trucks ro- 
tundo and en tablier, brakes en train, with gable-point- 
ed revers of wroughtiron. The seats are of cotton vel- 
vet, panier en pouf, bound around with a fichu of red 
tape. i 


As a whole, the car is a very recherché affair.” 


‘Tue Bevve or ’76, WHOM IT WOULD TAKE 
OUR FATHERS TO SUPPORT. 


A beggar recently applied for alms at the door of a 
partisan of the Anti-Mendicity Society in Edinburgh. 
After a detailing his manifold sorrows, he was 
peremptori y dismissed by the inexorable gentleman. 

‘Go away,” said he ; “go; we canna gie ye naething.” 

“You might, at least,” returned the mendicant, with 
an air of great dignity and archness, ‘‘have refused 
me grammatically.” 





Master. “* Now where did the mye live ?” 
Youru. “In Cyclopedia, please, Sir.” 
Master. ‘Go down.” 

———_——_—_ 
A DISAGREEABLE Re.ative—A carb-uncle, 


eattepeinialiiegiinapinge 
“HOW NEAT SHE SPREADS HER WAX.” 


He. “ Did you suffer much during the hot weather ?” 
Sur. “ No, not myself, but my poor doll did; she ran 
dreadfully. Treally think she is quite disfigured forlife.” 


——_—__—~>--- 
A Boor-Biack’s Parapise—The plains of Shinar. 
——————_>_——_ 

A man with a large family was complaining of the 
difficulty of ee gente, all of them. “ But,” said a 
friend, “‘ you have sons ig enough to earn something.” 

“The difficulty is,” said the man, “‘ they are too big 


to work.” , 
REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


There is a man out West so exceedingly sharp that 
he shaves his friends without the aid of a razor, and 
uses only a little soft soap for the spate. 

There is another so excessively thin that, during the 
hot weather, he stretches himself along the clothes- 
line during the night, and when the mosquitoes at- 
tempt to alight on him, they split themselves in two. 

There is another so very fast that he often overtakes 
and passes himself in the street. 

There is another so particularly slow that when he 
reaches his office it is time to return home, and when 
he gets there it is time to start back to the office; and 
the consequence is that he is never at home or at the 
office at all. 

There is another so very hollow that if you whisper 
a secret in his ear, he will echo it through the whole 
town in five minutes. ' 

There is another so exceedingly solid that he has 
never had an empty stomach. 

There is another so Sannpenety flat that every one 
can see through him like a pane of glass. 

There is another so remarkably cool that when his 
friends attempt even to touch his pocket, he freezes 
them. 

There is another so furiously hot that if you approach 
him to ask a favor, he will send you to blazes. 

There is another so wonderfully brilliant that when 
he calls on his friends, they turn the hose on him to 
put him out. 

There is another, a doctor at the hospital, so dull 
that when he visits his patients they f asleep and 
never waken again. 








AN. HEIRESS— 
ADMIRE.- 







BOSTON BERLE GOES TO 


PATERFAMILIAS GOES FOR 
THE SAKE OF THE CHICKENS. 








N.Y. BELLE: TO BE 

ADMIRED. 

RESTAURANT 
FRANCAIS.— 






M2STUFFER GOES TO 
ENVOY HINSEL?T. 








SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO ARE GOING TO THE CENTENNIAL, AND SOME OF THE REASONS WHY THEY GO.—[By Wa ter F. Brown.) 











